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TO THE HESITANT PHILOSOPHER 


If philosophy’s myths to philosophy’s truths, 
Pros and cons with right and wrong, Traditionalism, existentialism 
and hidden wonder, 
If wisdom, Gnosticism and things unknown; In all their thought 
retold, 
But not exactly in the ancient way, 
Can please, as in my day, 
The wiser youngsters of to-day; 
— So be it, and read on! 


If not; If studious youth no longer craves, 
That ancient light recast, 
Plato, Aristotle and Thomas Aquino, Spinoza, Kant, Hegel and 
Heidegger. 
— So be it. And may we, 
In all our ignorance share the graves, 
Where these and all their musings lie! 


(With a tip o’ the hat to Robert Louis Stevenson) 
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An Explanatory Note 


Given the philosophical influences within my theological career, I 
suggest that the motives that inspire philosophers to interpret religious 
experience appear sufficiently similar to the motives that inspire 
sociologists to analyse human social experience. That is to say that what 
I outline here is not a universal system of interpretation, but the results 
from a method of philosophical observation and assessment. I have 
combined sociology and theology to serve as a critical tool for assessing 
21*' century Western theological experience. Even though often 
understood as a non-religious interpretive tool, sociology may be 
reasonably conceived as a new type of theology suitable to the 
contemporary and often so-called secular context. Aguste Sabatier’s 
theological understanding as experience hints in this direction. “A task 
was thus marked out for theology widely different from that of 
philosophy—a task which consists, not in explaining everything in 
heaven and earth, but, more modestly and usefully, in giving account of 
the religious experience of the Christian Church.” ! Also, to be noted is 
that contemporary Western sociology has evolved out of the experiential, 
not authoritarian, system of theology. “Two systems of theology still 
confront one another: the theology of authority and the theology of 
experience. They are characterised by methods radically opposed in the 
scientific development of religious ideas and Christian dogmas. ... The 
problem here discussed belongs not simply to the order of philosophy. It 
reacts strongly upon the social order. In fact, the relations between civil 
and religious society, between State and Church, necessarily differ in 
character according as religion is conceived....” ? Further, Edward 
Schillebeeckx has remarked that “The term theology has, in the course 
of time, been applied with various meanings to different realities.” > In 
this brief book I extend the term to the practice of thinking religiously 
outside the Church. 


1 Outlines of a Philosophy of Religion: Based on Psychology and History (1879:269) 
George H. Doran & Co. 

2 From the PREFACE (Jean Réville) of Auguste Sabatier’s Religions of Authority and 
the Religion of the Spirit (1904:vii) McClure, Phillips. For my part, in this set of essays, | 
classify religion as being a type of education, like science, rather than a faith stance. 

3 Revelation and Theology (1979:95) Sheed & Ward Stagbooks. Further, in the initial 
chapter of Revelation and Theology he cautiously states that although it is possible to 
speak of an anonymous revelation outside the Jewish-Christian religion only in the light 
of the historical realty which is Christ, and in no other way, he proposes a synthesis of 
this anonymous revelation. To my mind, traces of the anonymous revelation that he 
proposes may be found within the non-ecclesiastical discipline of Sociology. 
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Both theologians and sociologists practice a socio-philosophical 
academic criticism and attempt to interpret experience such that it 
accords with contemporary human needs and aspirations. My confidence 
in socio-philosophical criticism is that “provided it contains within it 
genuine multi-disciplinary expertise and not merely a superficial factual 
grasp, offers a valuable path towards the fulfilment of personal potential 
because of its variety, cross-disciplinary insight and intellectual 
demands.” 4 The socio-philosophical sociologist seeks to transcend the 
limitations of various religious movements and their undemocratic and 
stale claim of exclusivity in the interpretation in human affairs. It cannot 
be denied, however, that many sociologists, for reasons of their own, 
have taken on a distinctively secular bias in analyzing human activity. 
However, this secular bias notwithstanding a socio-philosophical critic 
can provide a fresh intellectual perspective for the human mind in light 
of contemporary experience. The secular approach, properly understood 
from a sociological perspective, is not meant to degrade the study of the 
Classics in literature, art, philosophy, and theology. > Which is to say that 
socio-philosophers can offer the truth of secular science to the truth of 
religion, if the ecclesiastical authorities are open to it. As a vehicle for 
legitimizing scientific truth, religion is often underrated. August Sabatier 
cautions that the term religion 
very badly designates the psychological phenomenon [of 
religion] to be studied; it envelopes it in necessary and even in 
alien ideas, which blind and mislead half-educated men. The 
word comes to us from the least religious of the peoples of the 
world. It has no synonym or equivalent in the language of the 
ancient Hebrews, or in that of the Greeks, the Germans, the 
Celts, or the Hindus, the human families which, in the religious 
order, have been the most original and the most creative. It was 
Rome that imposed the word upon us along with her language, 
her genius, and her institutions. ° 


4 Kersey, John (2009:296) The University Outside State Control: Writings on 
Independent Universities, Non-traditional Education and Related Matters European- 
American University Press. 

5 A Classic “never becomes archaic, even if its stylistic idiom is out of fashion. It 
remains a classic as long as the problems with which it deals remain problematic, 
relevant, and insoluble in any definitive way. It becomes a monument of a great human 
achievement once the problem ceases to be relevant to contemporary concerns, or 
when its solution is permanently transcended by a better solution.” Edward Shils in 
Theories of Society: Foundations of Modern Sociological Theory Vol. || (1961:1447) Free 
Press of Glencoe. 

§ Outlines of a Philosophy of Religion (1897:4). 
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Most socio-philosophers use a method of analysis that does not require 
the type of intellect and thought pattern that is particular to the traditional 
Catholic believer. Sociological learning need not be cast in the mold of 
traditional learning. Socio-philosophers do not express a loss of faith 
when they encourage the faithful to seek higher human ideals outside the 
Church than are traditionally found within it. There may be an 
interpretive conflict between the ecclesiastical theologians and socio- 
philosophers but that does not reflect a necessary conflict between 
science and theology. Rather, it reflects a conflict respecting the learning 
of Homo sapiens, that is, the learning of theological God-talk 
(Revelation) versus the learning of humanity (Natural Sciences). 
Conceiving revelation as the learning of theological God-talk, such 
learning today must be built up on a new principle disclosing a new and 
broader theory of revelation. 

Further, if there be any word of God outside the Bible, if there 

has been any revelation of God beyond the limits of the Hebrew 

people and primitive Christianity—and how can we deny this 

without denying the worth of religion?—what relation is there 

to establish, and what synthesis to make, between the biblical 

revelation and other revelations sited to the various human 

families? ’ 
The hope that critics place in socio-philosophy as a discipline does not 
terminate solely in discipline of sociology itself. Rather it inspires the 
incorporation of the insights of philosophy into a hybrid academic 
discipline capable of transitioning to a humanitarian theology proper to 
a future posthuman world. ® A humanitarian theology functions outside 
the confines of traditional ecclesiastical institutions. It is a theology 
characteristic of the Parliament of the World’s Religions. ? 


To be noted is that the posthuman humanitarian theology of the 21 
Century is a positive concept similar to the notion of dehellenization, 


7 Auguste Sabatier (1897:53) Outlines of a Philosophy of Religion. 

8 There are many definitions of posthuman. Here | discuss posthuman meaning an 
evolutionary philosophical alternative within humanity, not a mutated former humanity. 
Edward Shils observation is worth noting. “The possible transformation of man in the 
future would not do more than render sociological theory historically specific to the 
stage of homo sapiens in telluric and cosmic history. ... Technological developments, 
such as the extension of the life span, can, however great in the future, only add thus far 
unforeseen variants within the already established pattern” [of humanity]. Theories of 
Society Vol. Il (1961:1445). 

3 Celebrating 130 years of history in 2023, the Parliament of the World’s Religions 
Conference in Chicago, has as its theme, A Call to Conscience: Defending Freedom and 


Human Rights. https://parliamentofreligions.org/ (accessed 7 February, 2023). 
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which is not unhellenization. The posthuman philosophy evident in arts 
and literature strives for an enhancement, not reconstruction, of the 
human condition. Set in contrast to positive posthumanism are the 
negative reactions against the intellectual values inherited from the 
modern period of philosophy and theology, i.e., the 17" to 19" centuries. 
The evolutionary stage of postmodernism, conceived as negative, is 
antecedent to positive posthuman humanitarian theological stage. Within 
a theological context David Griffin has noted that one type of 
postmodernism “is to reject or modify the basic premises of modern 
thought in order to construct a postmodern worldview” by beginning 
with criticism and ending with the reconstruction of former values. '° But 
the future as non-existent, is not open to reconstruction, but is open to 
evolution as a yet-to-be reality determined by human participation. 
Finally, my justification for proposing sociology as a humanitarian 
theology takes inspiration from the Spanish Dominican Melchior Cano’s 
(+1560) De locis theologicis as outlined by Edward Schillebeeckx. 
First of all, he [Cano] distinguished those loci which form an 
indispensable element in the constitution of revelation: namely, 
(1) holy scripture, and (2) unwritten tradition. Then he 
distinguished those loci theologici which provide an 
interpretation of revelation: (3) the universal church, (4) the 
general councils of the church, (5) the Pope, (6) the church 
fathers, and (7) the scholastici (theologians and canonists). 
Finally, he distinguished the loci alieni, which are not really 
places where theology can find this data, so much as ancillary 
sources which are of use in theological reflection. These are: (8) 
human reason, (9) philosophical ideas, and (10) the history of 
mankind. |! 


In Theology Outside the Church: Thinking in the 21* Century, explore 
the contemporary significance of Cano’s last three qualifiers, human 
reason, philosophical ideas, and history for personal theological 
reflection. In doing so, I have not forgotten Auguste Sabatier’s reply to 
the critics of his day. 
In this book I have hardly noted any but the facts that have been 
verified in myself and by myself. It is true that I suppose that 
every reflective reader is capable of finding them out in his own 
personal experience. Those who are able and wishful to re-read 


10 David Griffin, William Beardslee & Joe Holland (1989:29) Varieties of Postmodern 
Theology State University of New York Press. 

11 Revelation and Theology (1979:247) Sheed & Ward Stagbooks. [The book bears 
an Imprimatur and Nihil obstat] 


my book in themselves, and thus verify my analysis, may 
perhaps draw some profit from it. Those who read me otherwise 
will not only lose their time and pains—they will misunderstand 
at every step the meaning of my phrases and direction of my 
ideas. Beneath my reasonings or my images they will put other 
ideas and other intentions than mine, and they may afterwards, 
with an apparent good conscience, deduce from them the most 
terrible consequences. ... Philosophical language lends itself to 
all and permits all; and the mischief of it is that it would be 
useless to desire to prevent these quarrels. New explanations 
only give rise to new misunderstandings, and simply serve to 
perpetuate a dispute without interest and without fruit. 


2 Outlines of a Philosophy of Religion (1897:348). 
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PART ONE 


BRIEF MEDITATIONS 
21* CENTURY THEOLOGY OUTSIDE THE CHURCH 


A Socio-philosophical Humanitarian Theology 


In this book I put forward an argument that illustrates how a socio- 
philosophical humanitarian theology might function as a theology 
for the 21‘ Century in the sense I describe it. In short, a socio- 
philosophical humanitarian theology is a secular God-talk that is not 
necessarily dependent upon the tradition of the Church as a place for 
a discourse on religious experience. There is theological opportunity 
outside the faith of the established Church for such a discourse. !% 
To offer an acceptable, if not universal, description of the nature of 
theology is not an easy task. Edward Schillebeeckx has suggested 
that neither the classics of antiquity, nor the novelties of 
contemporary philosophy, of themselves, offer an adequate 
foundation for establishing an acceptable theological structure. For 
a discipline to be considered theological and acceptable to 


13 | frequently quote the Canadian George Grant (1918-1988) who was a 
Presbyterian Christian whom | consider to be an “in transition” political and 
religious philosopher who represented an antecedent stage in the emerging 
socio-philosophical point of view. On one occasion he noted that “none of our 
traditional theologies seems to me able to provide an adequate account of 
what it is to think out an absolute morality.” He also said: “In making such a 
statement, | must, of course, emphasize that the Roman Catholic Church is in a 
different position from that of any other ecclesiastical body, because of its 
systematic encouragement of philosophical study among its members. Within 
its fold, the corpus of tradition is being brought continually before the court of 
definition, in a way which allows the possibility of a dynamic restatement 
arising in its midst.” (I apply his insights concerning theological morality beyond 
both traditions.) Philosophy in the Mass Age Hill & Wang (1960:116). 
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theologians and philosophers of religion, it must focus on the 
revelation of God. 
In order to establish the concrete structure of theology and 
its distinctive methodical procedures, it is not possible to 
proceed from the natural data of what scientific work is, 
whether these are the data of the aristotelian [sic] scientific 
concept or those of the modern, positive, phenomenological, 
and “humane” sciences. The structure of revelation itself and 
of the act of faith associated with it must suggest the type of 
reflection to which faith in Christ can lead. | 
In humanitarian theology, revelation need not be a direct act of the 
Judeo-Christian God. “That of God” and of his Christ may be known 
through and within creation according to Western and Eastern 
theologians. 


From a socio-philosophical point of view, I hold that sociology 
serves satisfactorily as a type of reflection upon the Christian life to 
qualify as a contemporary theological enterprise. Two modern 
historical developments that disclose some explanation for the 
creative tensions that exist within the contemporary Western 
philosophical and theological traditions, are also significant for 
posthuman philosophical thinking. Unlike humanist thinking with 
its long historical record and thus existential character, posthuman 
thinking remains in a creative stage of evolution until it displays its 
own historical reality. The first modern historical development is 
that medieval Christendom has come to an end and the phenomenon 
of secularism exists in its wake. The other historical development is 
that a psychological understanding of the person has taken the place 
of a philosophical understanding of the person in the mind of a 
Western educated public outside the universities. I suggest that a 


4 Revelation and Theology (1979:102). 
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socio-philosophical critique fits somewhere between the decline of 
Christendom and the rise of a Western social psychology. !° 


After World War I, a new Western world was born, as it were. 
However, as J. Middleton Murry has noted, it was really not a new 
world but the old one clearly seen for the first time. It was a new 
world for those for whom the lines of cultural demarcation were 
understood entirely differently from what they had seemed to be 
before the war. This new world, at first, seemed cold, alien, and 
hostile. Yet soon afterwards it appeared to have fresh hope as novel 
insights were revealed and contemporary lessons were learned from 
a past and broken world. '° The legacy of this past and broken world 
remains an inheritance of Western Homo sapiens today. However, 
Homo sapiens continue to learn new lessons and fresh insights about 
life from their past humanistic and somewhat broken philosophical 
world thanks to the modern discipline of sociology. These lessons 
and insights have allowed many avant-garde socio-philosophical 
critics to appear and attempt to repair a broken world from a 
humanitarian theological perspective. 


In considering a future philosophical posthuman faith-life, the 
avant-garde socio-philosophical critics continue to seek deeper 
insights into the presence of God in the public life of the human 
community. They have come to realize that it is not how accurate 
they are in their understanding of human life that is important, but 
rather, how truthfully, they interpret their experience to themselves 
and to others. As a norm, they are not seeking objective truth 
concerning their experience, but they are seeking an authentic 


45 Concerning the discipline of Sociology, Edward Shils has written: This 
educated opinion even now receives reinforcement from the creation of a body 
of sociological literature capable of being read and appreciated and and even 
sought out by the educated public outside the universities.” Theories of Society 
Vol. Il (1961:1447). 

16 Cf. The Evolution of the Intellectual Jonathan Cape Publishing (1927). 
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interpretation of their experience in contrast to believing the 
illusions or fantasies which may be tricks of an imagining mind. In 
other words, avant-garde socio-philosophical critics seek that which 
is truly real in human life. And, any authentic interpretation they 
make must be made in light of the variety of philosophical changes 
taking place in contemporary Western society. As they contemplate 
these changes in their life-world, they see that the introduction of 
phenomenological philosophy is not readily accepted by many of 
their contemporaries as a means of achieving authenticity. Not 
everyone accepts that the phenomenological method is one that 
satisfies and clarifies human curiosity. To some, in fact, the 
phenomenological method obscures their understanding and thus 
dissatisfies them. These individuals are deeply committed to the 
Hellenic legacy within Western culture. Yet, for others the opposite 
has occurred. Over time, these individuals have come to the 
conclusion that scholasticism with its dichotomous structure of 
philosophical understanding has hindered their thinking. Therefore, 
they opt for a non-dichotomous phenomenological approach to life 
in which differentiation preserves relationships, 7 and is not a 
dichotomy as Rudyard Kipling would have it in his Barrack-Room 
Ballads (1892) “Oh, East is East, and West is West, and never the 
twain shall meet.” As well, another development is occurring in the 
contemporary study of religion as socio-philosophy. As Tenzen 
Eaghll has observed in “Continental Philosophy and the Problem 
with Religion.” 
However, the analysis of religion in European philosophy, 
as well as the scholarship that reflects upon it, must get more 


17 In phenomenology “relationships” disclose a duality, not dualism, in 
living organisms, i.e., how one observer is affected by another observer, how 
scientists affect theologians, how artists affect scientists, inventors affect 
economists, etc. With respect to inanimate matter, relationships bring about an 
effect, i.e., excessive heat brings about drought, sodium combined with 
chlorine brings about salt, melting rocks bring about crystals, negative 
magnetic fields attract positive magnetic fields, etc. 
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critical and begin to historicize the concept of religion and 
the various ways it is used if it wants to be taken seriously 
outside the narrow confines of the European philosophy of 
religion. Philosophers all too often attempt to theorize the 
history and development of religion without reflexively 
considering how the term recently took shape in a Western 
theological and political context, and this is something that 
must be stressed in future work. '® 


Yet, phenomenologists do realize, of course, that the limitations of 
scholasticism are the limitations traceable to a particular time and 
culture. They are the limitations of a philosophical language and 
speech that have not kept pace with modern experience. In most 
cases, not even a revised form of scholasticism can satisfactorily 
overcome these limitations. The revised form of scholasticism in 
which many of the new socio-philosophers were schooled is neo- 
Thomism which was a follow-up to the Thomistic thinking that Pope 
Leo XIII (1879) invoked authoritatively in the encyclical Aeterni 
Patris. Though neo-Thomism was continuously taught officially in 
most Catholic universities, many modern Catholic philosophers 
agreed with Leslie Dewart’s observation that “there is not much 
point in dwelling on the charge that neo-Thomism is retrograde and 
that it has failed to learn anything of substance from post-mediaeval 
philosophy.” '? They subsequently favoured a phenomenological 
interpretation of their experience in light of a non-dichotomous 
relational unity and were able satisfactorily to interpret their 
experience and thereby overcome the limitations of scholasticism. 
In overcoming the limitations of scholasticism, philosophers are 
able to contrast their present experience with their past experience 
and act consciously to create a philosophically posthuman life- 
world. This means that they live within their cultural limitations, but 


18 In Equinoxonline 2018 accessed through https://www.academia.edu/ 
(7 February, 2023). 


18 The Foundations of Belief (1969:503) Herder & Herder. 
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they need not be constrained by them. Socio-philosophers who have 
experienced cultural limitations in their life-world governed by a 
former philosophy of classical humanism, need not experience such 
cultural limitations in any posthuman life-world that they fashion 
for themselves. Realistically, however, the attempt to transcend 
these limitations, even if successful, may only be partial. 


In a posthuman life-world the task of philosophically interpreting 
experience will be, as it is in a humanist world, contingent and 
perpetual. As existential thinkers, sociologists know that there is no 
such thing as a final philosophy or theology. They conceive their 
work as different from the work of the theologian/philosopher living 
in the days when the humanistic philosophical systems of the West 
were being constructed. As many socio-philosophers see it, the task 
of the contemporary religious philosopher and theologian is to make 
known the truthfulness of a reasoned belief in and about God to a 
new generation of a wider Western educated public through a 
phenomenological approach, that is, through a dehellenized 
philosophy. (Note that a reasoned belief is not necessarily a rational 
scientific belief.) A wider educated public finds that the principle 
merit and usefulness of a dehellenized philosophy is its capacity for 
disclosing the human character of the experience of Homo sapiens. 
As a dehellenized philosophy, phenomenology still is culturally 
influenced. But, unlike classical philosophers, socio-philosophical 
phenomenologists choose not to conform to a given system of 
knowledge, nor employ a methodology of conventional and 
established norms. Socio-philosophical thinkers present an 
alternative epistemological consciousness in which they utilize any 
methodology of interpretation that provides some degree of 
satisfaction in religious interpretation. That is to say the 
consciousness is a process of thinking; it is an activity observable at 
varying levels of observation. An example here would be that of the 
emerging notion of Indian “Tribal Theology.” In a 2019 paper 
discussing “Tribal Theology, Past and Present: A Theological 
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Appraisal,” Carey Lal Lawmawma Inbuon concludes his research 

by noting: 
Tribal theology from its inception till date is a resistance 
against the dominance of western narratives and a liberative 
struggle against the forces of marginalization, oppression, 
and alienation. It is also a method of praxis that can liberate 
the tribal from their existing social, political, and economic 
conditions and reclaim its past history and the people’s 
experiences, eventually rejecting the West’s worldview, 
which is exclusive. However, looking at the development of 
tribal theology and its impact on the people’s contextual 
needs, tribal theology has still a long way to move on. 
Therefore, contextually rooted methodology has to be time 
and again developed in order to make tribal theology more 
meaningful and implacable to the present tribal contextual 
realities. 7° 

To my mind, this is clearly not a classical scholastic approach to 

doing theology but strongly suggests a humanitarian theology from 

sociological perspective. 


Natural theology, viewed by some as a type of philosophy and as an 
academic discipline in its own right, originated from influences 
outside the Western Catholic ecclesiastical tradition. Natural 
theology, as a philosophy, is a proper way of inquiring into the world 
as created by God, rather than inquiring into God as revealed in the 
world. Specifically, the distinction is that the philosophical object of 
natural theology is the world, whereas the object of revealed 
theology is God. Ecclesial theologians, as socio-philosophers, 
interpret religious belief (natural and revealed) within the cultures 
of the sensus fidelium who constitute the church. But socio- 
philosophers are not limited to this ecclesial context. Socio- 
philosophers can theologize outside the church. The modern 


20 Carey Inbuon is a researcher at Serampore University in West Bengal, 
India. (accessed via www.academia.edu 7 February, 2023). 
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sciences offered to an educated public can form an existential 
theological context for a humanitarian inquiry. For any serious 
philosophy and theology to bear fruit in a posthuman context, it must 
engage the personal (qualitative) and existential (quantitative) 
experience of the faithful. Following this principle, at one point in 
the process of evaluating my inherited philosophical understanding, 
I compared and contrasted the thought of George Tyrrell (1861- 
1909) to that of Leslie Dewart (1922-2009). I then compared their 
thoughts with my current existential understanding. In this 
comparison, I discovered that, at the present stage of evolution in 
the development of Western philosophy and theology, the place of 
philosophy as relative to theology has been usurped to a great extent 
by psychology and sociology. I subsequently concluded that these 
recent academic disciplines produced by Homo sapiens can be 
positively combined to fashion a sub-discipline of humanitarian 
theology. 


Posthuman philosophical thinking represents a shift away from the 
old style of philosophical and theological polemics towards a new 
approach of ecumenical cooperation among Western theologians 
with the inclusion of the modern sciences. For such thinkers, 
classical theology, which traditionally has been influenced by a 
static philosophy, has shifted to a dynamic discursive theology as 
disclosed in phenomenological philosophical reasoning. It is within 
the context of a discursive theology that inquirers are able to make 
21“ Century sense of their personal religious experience and re- 
adjust their personal life-world and identity accordingly. And in 
making sense of their experience, they most likely will discover that 
they had to undertake an existential philosophical approach to 
account for their “that-was-then; this-is-now” experience. For many 
Christian existential thinkers, their theological preoccupation has its 
roots in the Roman Catholic theological perspective that was in 
vogue in the early 20" century, particularly that of the Nouvelle 
Théologie. It was through this model of theologizing that they found 
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the beginnings of fresh insights potentially leading to posthuman 
philosophical thresholds of theological criticism. 7! 


The reader’s attention is drawn to the fact that many creative and 
insightful contributions from philosophers and theologians are often 
quoted and discussed by academics as well as _ professional 
journalists. These academics and professional journalists often truly 
believe they have understood, and correctly expounded, the ideas of 
innovative philosophical and theological thinkers. And in most 
cases, they probably have done so, but not always. George Tyrrell’s 
life-story of creative and innovative theologizing is a case in point. 
The appreciation of his style of creative and innovative thinking is 
not as well recognized as it should be among _ professional 
theologians and critics. His books had an influence on the Catholic 
theology at the time of Vatican II which is readily discernable to the 
discerning reader. The majority of academics have discussed Tyrrell 
from an historical perspective, often in relation to the so-called 
Modernist Crisis in the Roman Catholic Church. David 
Schultenover in his book on Tyrrell’s life and times described not 
the Modernist Movement and Tyrrell’s role in it, but the intellectual 
development of a major contributor to that movement by focusing 
on the man and his thought. 7? The focus was on the person Tyrrell 
in the socio-theological context of his time. 


21 “One of the central points of the nouvelle théologie was the 
abandonment of the use of scholastic philosophy, and especially Thomism, in 
theology. For this reason, Pius XII defended scholastic philosophy, which the 
Church’s Magisterium always accepted as the most suited as an aid to 
theology.” Luiz Sérgio Solimeo The Second Vatican Council’s New Theology in 
The American Society for the Defense of Tradition, Family and Property 
https://www.tfp.org/the-second-vatican-councils-new-theolo 
(accessed 7 February, 2023). 

2 Schultenover, David (1981) George Tyrrell: In Search of Catholicism 
Patmos. 
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One of the often-heard criticisms of Modernity as a social 
phenomenon is that it sets up a false confidence in rationalism and 
science. Given their capacity in categorizing and explaining human 
experience, rationalists and modern scientists are often seen as being 
able to convey the totality of human experience and personal 
identity from within their points of view. This is debatable. It cannot 
ultimately be the case that either of them could convey the totality 
of human experience, or human identity in their philosophical 
systems. However, the phenomenological approach permits 
individuals to recognize a non-dichotomous relationship with others 
in their life-world and thus better define and re-interpret their life- 
world. Such a phenomenological relationship, understood from a 
socio-philosophical point of view, exists within the Church. The 
societal institution which socio-philosophers may investigate is the 
church as the body of faithful believers. Exploring the various 
denominations within Christianity is a specialized theological 
discipline called ecclesiology. The differing interpretations of the 
sacred texts by the theologians within these denominations, plus the 
political, philosophical, and historical reform movements occurring 
within society at large set a foundation for understanding sociology 
as humanitarian theology. In a posthuman philosophical context, the 
church will most likely not be a religious social arrangement 
imposed upon the faithful. Rather, the church will be disclosed as a 
voluntary communion of communities constituted by the faithful, 
each community with its own self-understanding, history, culture, 
and tradition. 


There are various expressions in the church which reflect the variety 
of local cultures. Because of the relationship in the West between 
philosophy and theology, the contention for many years has been 
that the theological problems in the churches are preceded by 
philosophical problems in epistemology which need to be first 
addressed and resolved. Only then may one address the theological 
problems and their solutions. Leslie Dewart’s understanding of 
“dehellenization,” a philosophical notion which he did not present 
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as a negative concept meaning “unhellenization,” has provided a 
conscious opportunity for many socio-philosophers to begin to 
evaluate their philosophical inheritance and subsequently their 
identities as individuals on the threshold of posthuman philosophy. 
In contemporary society, both philosophers and theologians who 
think formally on behalf of a believing community, are required to 
think as professionals. However, this was not the case in pre-modern 
society and culture which were not oriented to professionalism, but 
to authoritarianism. A hierarchical order is the requisite arrangement 
for any authoritarian organization intended for absolute government. 
By way of contrast in contemporary Western society, many modern 
religious organizations are oriented towards professionalism, 
democracy, and the principle of personal interpretation which are 
not arranged hierarchically. Within the churches of the Reformation, 
the historical development of democratic governance became 
clearly evident which assigned authority to a wider educated public. 
While, within the hierarchical churches, both Catholic and 
Orthodox, the principle of religious subsidiarity fulfilled the intent 
of democratic governance allowing the participation of a portion of 
the wider public in ecclesial affairs. Each historical development 
constitutes a sociological locus out of which socio-philosophers can 
fashion sociology as humanitarian theology. 


Contemporary theologians, both Eastern and Western, are beginning 
to realize that the present structure of church government which 
reflects classical theism requires change. The present governing 
structure of the church is based on a territorial organization and not 
on the gift of God’s grace, that is, a leader’s divine charism. 
Territorial organization is a social convention and has its limitations 
similar to any political state when it comes to authority and 
government. For the Orthodox perspective on divine charism, I 
believe Nicholas Ferencz’s words provide a good example. 

The key for understanding the authority and structure of the 

Orthodox Church is the unity of the church and, to a lesser 

extent, its catholicity. The church must be one for it is the 
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Body of Christ, which is one. No division or split can exist 

in this body, else it is not truly Christ’s.” *° 
In other words, within Orthodoxy unity is a necessary characteristic 
and takes precedence over notion of Catholicity and the the legality 
of territorial jurisdiction which can be obstacles to the ecclesial 
governance of the church. (Note that I say “ecclesial governance,” 
not “ecclesiastical government.” The former is a phenomenological 
notion and the latter is a scholastic notion.) And, given its ecclesial 
governance the church is open to self-criticism of its authority in 
light of any social humanitarian theology introduced by its 
leadership. That is so since the shift from government to governance 
brings about a functional shift in authority as well. Thus, current 
ecclesiastical territorial boundaries will most likely not conform 
fruitfully to the societal conditions of Christianity in a philosophical 
posthuman age. Further, it would be a theological error to cultivate 
any idea of a universal territorial super-church composed of all the 
faithful based on a notion of political expediency. I am in accord 
with Auguste Sabatier in that religion is not territorial, but personal, 
as characteristic of the three monotheistic religions, Judaism 
(Moses), Christianity (Jesus) and Islam (Mohammad). Sabatier 
notes that 

Christianity was born, not in Greece, in the schools, nor in 

Rome, at the foot of the throne of the Caesars, but in a race 

the narrowest, the most fanatical and intolerant that ever 

existed, and in the heart of a Son of Israel whom no extra- 

Palestinian influence seems ever to have reached. ~4 


Socio-philosophical reflection suggests that a posthuman church 
would reveal a new ecclesiology that is based upon the charismatic 
relationships among the faithful, not on a theory of ecclesiastical 
territorial government. I offer a caution, however, since this shift 


23 Ferencz, Nicholas (2006:17) American Orthodoxy and Parish 
Congregationalism Gorgias Press. 
4 Outlines of a Philosophy of Religion (1897:97). 
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from a theory of geographical territory to observable personal 
relationships may establish a new personal (and possibly mistaken) 
change in identity for the believer. Recall the change in personal 
identity that was most evident in Corinth as reported by members of 
Chloe’s household. According to the words of the Apostle Paul, 
“For it has been declared to me concerning you, my brethren, by 
those of Chloe’s household, that there are contentions among you. 
Now I say this, that each of you says this, ‘I am of Paul,’ or “I am 
of Apollos,’ or ‘I am of Cephas,’ or ‘I am of Christ.’” >> However, 
as a proper unifying experience a new identity is a conversion 
experience in which the faithful are not merely the governed but 
become self-governors in a truly democratic sense. Traditional 
political government becomes governance when based on mutually 
mature personal relationships. Present day churches, in the Catholic 
and Orthodox traditions, remain based on a notion of territorial 
jurisdiction. However, there is an option for future governance of 
these churches through an ecclesiology, one not territorially re- 
ordered, but one that is reconstituted in light of phenomenological 
consciousness and humanitarian theology. 


Such an ecclesial possibility requires that the socio-philosopher 
reappraise the evolutionary development of Christian identity. 
Which is to say that God is no longer recognized as the only agent 
in developing Christian identity. This realization comes about 
because Homo sapiens are living in a culture that has not been 
envisioned or fashioned only by one factor. Their culture is 
determined by many causes. Recognized among them are physical, 
metaphysical, human, and divine causes. Indeed, human culture 
often seems to be over-determined given the combination of these 
and other causal factors. And by being “over-determined,” no one 


25 1 Corinthians 1:11-12. “Chloe was a prominent woman who hosted the 
Corinthian Church in her home and who faithfully reported these contentions 
to Paul.” The Orthodox Study Bible Thomas Nelson Publishing (2008) © St. 
Athanasius Academy of Orthodox Theology. 
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factor can be held ultimately responsible for the development and 
direction of the culture in which humans encounter a presence of 
God and subsequently determine their identity. Thus, God is not to 
be held solely responsible for everything that happens to Homo 
sapiens, or happens within the cosmos for that matter. That is to say 
that humans have a role in cooperating with the influence of God (as 
fact or fiction) in their lives. 


This role allows Homo sapiens to re-conceive themselves as 
responsible co-agents in, and as responsible co-creators of, their 
society and culture. This role is antecedent to a posthuman state of 
consciousness through which they are able to work towards building 
the kingdom of God on earth within the presence of God. But not in 
any traditional political sense. Rather, God’s presence is to be 
understood existentially which exposes any perceived success of 
kingdom-building to partial achievement, or even failure. Thus, a 
note of irony is sounded in the prophetic remark, attributed to Alfred 
Loisy (1857-1940) about success in building the Kingdom of God: 
“Jésus annoncait le Royaume et c’est l’Eglise qui est venue.” (Jesus 
came proclaiming the Kingdom and what arrived was the Church.) 
However, Auguste Sabatier (1839-1901) a Protestant theologian, 
had a more expansive perspective. “Between the religion of the 
prophets and the religion of Jesus, however, there is one more barrier 
to be broken down. In the ‘Kingdom of God,’ the idea of the nation 
must give place to the idea of humanity” [my italics]. *° 


The traditional Catholic understanding of the church is as old as the 
first epistle of St. Clement, (circa 75-110), in which the church is 
conceived as a divine institution within society. According to St. 
Clement, it is an institution with officers whose duty is determined 
by an official status within its polity. *’ In this understanding, the 


6 Outlines of a Philosophy of Religion(1897:133). 
27 According to Britannica.com First Letter of Clement | Description, 
History, Summary, & Facts | Britannica (accessed 7 February, 2023) “The First 
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officers of the church are analogous to officers of the state. I suggest 
that Jesus of Nazareth would never contemplate endorsing any form 
of church government patterned on a model whose leaders were 
analogous to the state. °° Further, it is clear that the apostles believed 
that the end of the world would occur within their lifetime, and they 
made no provision for an institutional church in the sense that it 
exists today. Yet, the spirit that animates the faithful in the church 
today is the same spirit that animated Jesus of Nazareth. This same 
spirit undertakes to lay the foundations for the thresholds of a 
humanitarian theology within Catholicity, not Catholicism, in any 
future philosophical posthuman context. 


It must be remembered that while individual humans do exist, 
humanity does not. Humanity is an imaginative concept. Humanity, 
as an abstracted (imaginative) idea, is expressed through a variety 
of cultural, political and philosophical perspectives. Similarly, God 
may be conceived as immanently present, or conceived as absent 
(the via negativa) in Western philosophical, political, and cultural 
perspectives. Victor Segesvary reminds us that the concept of 
humanity, understood as an existential community of individuals, is 
too large a concept to be borne by any single culture. ?? Not being 
borne by a single culture, humanity in the future will not be that 
different from the humanity of the many ancient and varied cultures. 


Letter of Clement was an important influence on the development in the 
church of the episcopal orders of the ministry (bishops, priests, deacons), and it 
has been used to support the doctrine of the apostolic succession, according to 
which bishops represent a direct, unbroken line of succession from the 
Apostles.” The Orthodox Study Bible (2008:xxiv) notes that “Later in history, 
many Church leaders departed from the ancient model and usurped authority 
for themselves. In the minds of some this brought the ancient model into 
question. But the problem was not in the model but in the deviation from it.” 

28 Cf. Mark 10:35-45. 

29 Cf. Segesvary, Victor (2003) World State, Nation States, or Non- 
Centralized Institutions? A Vision of the Future in Politics University of America 
Press. 
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Varity notwithstanding, it is somewhat urgent that Homo sapiens 
find creative ways to express the various humanitarian theologies 
that they are likely to fashion in the posthuman world. Will 
sociology alone suffice as a humanitarian theology? This is a 
question for philosophical speculation. However, in preparing for a 
posthuman life-world it is more responsible for philosophers to 
promote a reasoned philosophy rather than attempt to duplicate any 
previous cultural folklore. The modern sciences, psychology, 
sociology, history, anthropology, etc., assist philosophers in their 
speculations to some degree. But it is only philosophy that is a 
necessary discipline, of itself, or as a hybrid with another discipline, 
in supporting theological reflection. As the history of theology in 
the West illustrates, Scholasticism, as the sole philosophy, cannot 
support theology in a reasoned way in the 21“ century given the 
inherited tension between theology and science. August Sabatier 
insightfully noted this phenomenon towards the end of the 19" 
Century. °° With the aid of these disciplines, an educated public may 
come to express, to clarify and deepen its understanding of self- 
development. There are two pairs of common terms that individuals 
should not confuse in their thinking about self-development. They 
are “subjectivity” and “objectivity,” and “subjectivism” and 
“objectivism.” These pairs are not interchangeable. The former pair 
belongs to phenomenology and is qualitative. The latter pair belongs 
to scholasticism and is quantitative. 


Platonic and neo-platonic philosophers continue to subscribe to 
ideal material forms in interpreting human experience. Yet, they do 
not recognize the abstracted relationships relating these ideal forms 
as real. This understanding is not consistent with a posthuman 
perspective in which the “space” between subject and object, i.e., 


30 “The opposition established by scholasticism between faith and science, 
is it not as irreligious as it is irrational, and has it not been one of the chief 
causes of the death of theology in the Church and of the triumph of incredulity 
in the present age?” Outlines of a Philosophy of Religion (1897:81). 
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person and thing, must itself be acknowledged in differentiating 
human identities. A “di,” or twofold stance, must be acknowledged 
between subject and object, that is a di-stance between subject and 
object. This differentiation of subject and object is the way that 
Homo sapiens distinguish between “me” and “not-me.” As 
phenomenologists, philosophers hold to the relational reality among 
entities and see no reason to accept the exclusivity of the platonic 
theory of material forms. They have adopted this stance because the 
philosophical contemplation on their being (their existential 
identity) has not supported the experience of the abstracted idea of 
material forms in relationships. All entities, be they living or non- 
living, are in a relational state, a di-stance, among themselves. 


Being conscious, individuals differentiate between that which 
constitutes “themselves” and that which constitutes “not- 
themselves.” They are aware of their conscious selves as manifested 
through their bodies, yet differing from their bodies. They are also 
aware of themselves as distinguishable from other physical and 
meta-physical entities. In short, “they,” or their identities, are not 
their bodies. Neither are “they,” or their identities, their spirits, nor 
any meta-physical forms separate from their bodies, i.e., their souls. 
Rather, as human beings, they experience themselves as incarnated 
entities (unities of physical and meta-physical components) who are 
in a relationship with other beings, some incarnated like themselves, 
others not. Incarnated means that they are “in-the-flesh” living 
entities possessing a unique personal quality, i.e., consciousness. As 
human incarnations, persons exist in such a way that they can relate 
themselves to themselves and as well, to others. As human 
incarnations, they do not experience themselves as dichotomized 
beings, united by the joining of a body and a soul originally existing 
separately. However, they do experience themselves as individuated 
beings, differentiated from others as “themselves.” In dehellenized 
philosophy, socio-philosophers recognize three unique moments of 
insight. They are: 1) the realization of their status as reflexive 
thinkers, 2) the realization of their individuality, that is, they are 
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“this” and not “that,” and 3) the realization of their temporal 
personal integrity. That is, they are not equivalent to their body or 
to their soul understood separately. They continue to become more 
deeply aware of the evolutionary significance of these antecedent 
philosophical insights as existential facts as they consciously 
develop their humanitarian theology. 


Homo sapiens form existential relationships when they distinguish 
between a “me” and a “not me.” These relationships are not 
determined through any a priori schema imported or imposed from 
outside of their experience, that is, from any pre-determined 
idealism, secular or religious. Through these relationships, they are 
conscious that they exist, not only for themselves, but also for 
others. It is through their relationships with others that their identity 
occurs. Once given their identity, they become aware of themselves 
as individuals. And as individuals, they are able to place themselves 
in an appropriate relationship with objects and living beings of 
whom they have become conscious and from whom they are 
differentiated. As persons, they do not have the structure of an 
inanimate object. Rather, they are beings whose constitution is 
greater than the sum of their individual parts. Thus, as incarnated 
individual persons they are holistically constituted. The fact is that 
Homo sapiens are devoid of any fixed or final human construction, 
but not devoid of being perpetually constituted as human as long as 
they are alive. Homo Sapiens being constituted as living beings 
necessitates a hylomorphic existence, but not necessarily in the 
classical sense of hylomorphism. In short, as human beings, Homo 
sapiens are a unity of physical and metaphysical components, rather 
than a union of physical and metaphysical components, which 
defines their identity in the presence of God. I associate the former 
with phenomenology, whereas the latter I associate with 
Aristotelianism. 


Concerning any posthuman identity of Homo sapiens as agents in 
the world, socio-philosophers ask themselves: “Do we, as Homo 
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sapiens, critically undertake to construct our future, or do we remain 
satisfied with our pre-critical status?” The real problem is not 
whether the world will change or whether it will remain the same. 
The real problem is whether the world will change of its own accord, 
without our influencing presence, or whether it will be changed 
deliberately, consciously and with our participation. In addressing 
this question, while there is no possibility to return to our original 
past experience, the shaping of our future life-world does require an 
analysis of our past without re-living it. In analyzing the past, socio- 
philosophers are conscious of themselves, not as static beings, but 
as active free agents in the presence of other active free agents, and 
within the presence of God or gods. In constructing their future life- 
world, socio-philosophers have not chosen a classically traditional 
philosophical view point, nor any foundation provided by an up- 
dated classical understanding of human purpose. Rather, they have 
chosen to look to the future and actualize themselves in the present 
as agents consciously bringing about philosophical alternatives in 
constructing their environments and identities. 


Throughout history philosophically minded Homo sapiens have 
often made the discovery that philosophical knowledge has a 
salvific quality about it as George Grant noted. “Among the 
educated the belief that through philosophic knowledge the 
individual could partake of the divine during his life and eventually 
move by purification beyond the cycle of time gave purpose in the 
midst of uncertainty.” *! That is, philosophic relation to reality 
became a religious self-relation. It was only after they had learned 
to define their lives in terms of consciousness that they came to 
appreciate the significance of the process by which they had become 
conscious of their religious self-relation to reality in the first place. 
To be conscious of reality is not to interact with it as if it were simply 
constituted as physical being. Reality, as socio-philosophers 
conceive it is not totally reducible to physical being. It is not 


31 Philosophy in the Mass Age (1960:34). 
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susceptible to total materialization. There is also metaphysical 
reality, i.e., quality and numbers. To assume that every entity, 
physical or metaphysical, is constituted as a self-contained necessity 
is to reject the possibility of dynamic activity and remain within a 
static Hellenist mind-set. Some Homo sapiens being conscious of 
reality as a dynamic concept, differentiate themselves within it by 
their becoming a “‘not-it,” by pondering and contemplating reality 
inwardly as personal, and by experiencing it hylomorphically in 
constituting a unity of the tangible and the intangible. Such 
activities, it appears, are denied to the brute, thus denying them 
“purification beyond the cycle of time,” or religious knowledge. 


Homo sapiens create a new life-world and identity, and identify 
them as tantamount to transcending the old world. In incorporating 
a phenomenological approach, along with modern science, to 
interpret their experience, they have reached a level of self- 
consciousness and self-creativity that views the Hellenic dichotomy 
as an option not to be necessarily repeated. Their consciousness 
discloses a new philosophical perspective within the physical world 
of living beings, and of inanimate beings, as part of the dynamic 
world of evolutionary becoming. As their consciousness is 
heightened, or deepened, they continually differentiate themselves 
within their life-world and grow as persons with unique identities 
and capabilities. And as they grow as persons with unique identities 
and capabilities, their consciousness is also heightened, or deepened 
as the case may be. (Heightening or deepening both indicate a 
maturing of consciousness.) Thus, they are selves whose identity is 
disclosed when they differentiate themselves from others. Homo 
sapiens are entities which come into being and whose existence 
emerges through self-differentiation. The process of self- 
differentiation is a contingent one because they make themselves “to 
be,” that is, they fashion themselves creatively within their 
environment, an activity once believed to be exclusively the task of 
God. The ultimate result of their consciousness is an active or 
dynamic awareness of their self-possession. In short, Homo sapiens 
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assign themselves, and others, an identity. For the socio-theologian 
the precedent for this task is found in Genesis 2:19-20. 


In creating their identity, humans historically rely on pre-determined 
(inherited) categories which they employ to assign meaning to their 
lives. These categories may be pre-determined by the nature of the 
mind, as Kant thought, or by the nature of being, as the pre-Kantian 
philosophers thought. For Homo sapiens as phenomenological 
philosophers, truth or error depends on the authenticity of the 
relationship that distinguishes between subject and object, and not 
on the accuracy of the intellectual apprehension of an object by a 
knowing subject. In short, phenomenologists have dehellenized the 
meaning of truth or error in their thinking. The term dehellenization 
is not a negative term. That is, it does not mean un-hellenization. 
Dehellenization is a process that leaves Hellenization aside and 
embarks on a process of conscious creation of a life-world and new 
identity rooted in the interpretation of the experience of the person, 
not in an idealized image of God. Given their intellectual history 
Homo sapiens have come to understand that the task which 
philosophy opens for them is not the dismantling of traditional 
metaphysics and the reconstruction of a new metaphysics, but rather 
their task is to transcend any metaphysics that promotes 
dichotomous roots. That is, to think metaphysically in terms of 
duality, not dualism. Again, that is, they have rejected traditional 
Hellenistic metaphysics in favour of a consciousness that recognizes 
concrete experience over speculative theory. ** Thus, I argue that 
Homo sapiens are living intellectually at non-Hellenistic and 
posthuman thresholds and becoming increasingly aware of who they 
are within the cosmos. 


32 One legacy of the ancient Western philosophers that | hold to be 
existentially worth retaining is that reality is distinguishable either as physical 
or metaphysical, i.e., as tangible or intangible. 
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It is understandable that St. Thomas, given his philosophical 
heritage, thought that the scholastic way of thinking was the only 
proper methodological way of thinking. However, socio- 
philosophers are conscious of the fact that there is no necessary 
methodology for them to philosophically differentiate reality and, as 
well, that no methodology of differentiating themselves within 
reality is natural or privileged. The world of Homo sapiens is one of 
increasing personal responsibility and the problem is one of finding 
an appropriate philosophical and intellectual methodology through 
which they may evaluate their (old) human experience and create a 
(new) posthuman experience. ** The posthuman experience has 
ramifications for a sociological interpretation. A posthuman 
understanding has the societal capacity to engage the person 
existentially, not merely theoretically, through the human senses, 
emotions, intellect, and will in constructing a societal humanitarian 
theology. And as a consequence of a socio-philosophical 
humanitarian theology, Homo sapiens are conscious that their 
tangible and contingent human experience is not a total experience. 
They may overcome the insufficiency, however, via a holistic 
understanding which acknowledges one’s experience as something 
greater than the sum of its parts. When Homo sapiens incorporate 
their holistic experience, their self-consciousness equates to nothing 
less than their desire to assign an ultimate meaning within their 
experience. In short, their quest to assign ultimate meaning is 
philosophically and theologically tantamount to seeking to 
understand socio-philosophy as a humanitarian theology. 


33 Auguste Sabatier saw this increase of personal responsibility starting 
within Protestantism. “This new age of autonomy, of firm possession of self, 
and of internal self-government, is that which Protestantism represents, and it 
could only commence in modern times—that is to say, with that general 
movement which, since the end of the Middle Ages, is leading humanity to an 
ever completer enfranchisement, and rendering it more universally and more 
individually responsible for its destinies.” Outlines of a Philosophy of Religion 
(1897:220). 
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Some Characteristics of Socio-philosophy 


These meditations take the form of a discourse on socio-philosophy. 
They are an attempt at highlighting the oft-neglected observation 
that Church and State, or Religion and Nation, as I broadly conceive 
them, are necessarily related in the contemporary experience of 
Homo sapiens. Our rapidly changing world compels us to act and 
think afresh concerning human patterns of behaviour and 
clarification of values. Religion and Nation are broader concepts 
than Church and State (there are more religions than churches and 
more nations than states) and each possess its own norms of activity 
and regulation. Further, in the 21* century critical examination from 
a global perspective is being made on both the meaning of religion 
and the meaning of nation within the international social order. On 
one hand Church Christianity as a social movement is declining and 
becoming increasingly superfluous in the experience of the faithful. 
Yet, there still exist social movements that preserve the traditional 
forms of Christian religious denominations within the national life 
of society. However, they face opposition from counter movements 
within the global cultures that attempt to resolve the problems of 
national life by the more effective modern humane sciences and 
society’s technological advancement in general. Although mostly 
observed and studied on a local cultural level, both the traditional 
movements and their opposition, are global phenomena wherever 
Homo sapiens fashion their culture. In fashioning their culture their 
progressive evolutionary history is observed to be universal. 
Cultures may be of unknown duration, but no culture is observed to 
be permanently static. George Grant was among those philosophers 
who observed this phenomenon in North America. 

On this continent the modern mass age has arrived as to no 

other people in the world. North America is the only society 

that has no history of its own before the age of progress, and 

we have built here the society which incarnates more than 

any other the values and principles of the age of progress. 
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Inevitably, other societies are moving in the same 
direction.*4 


Sociologists have observed that traditionally established religions 
are still relevant to society at large, and as well various religious 
societies of the faithful through their hierarchical and clerical public 
presence. However, there is a significant (and disturbing) trend in 
the Western context for religion to be reserved to the private lives of 
those who still believe. Discussing theology in the modern 
American context, Robert Barron calls this phenomenon the 
“privatization of religion” which he links to Hobbesian 
individualism. *° However, replacing such individualism with 
human individuality a solution to the problem begins to appear. In 
secular society, rationalization, industrialization, and urbanization 
have fashioned a new type of human being with new patterns of 
social behaviour thus creating new societal structures. What do these 
observations mean for the future relationship of Western religion 
and religious societies within the public life of the state? The 
answer, I believe, lies within the emerging socio-philosophical 
science of aoristics. That is, the investigation of human activity in 
the indefinite future of Homo sapiens, secular, or religious, insofar 
as it is open to human determination. *° Therein lies the investigative 
theme and focus of these meditations that I conceive as socio- 
philosophical humanitarian theology. Socio-philosophical 
humanitarian theology is an acknowledgement that “God-talk” need 
not be confined to the Western transcendental understanding of 
Revelation. 


34 Philosophy in the Mass Age (1960:14). 

35 Barron, Robert (2015:210) Exploring Catholic Theology Baker Academic 
Publishing. 

36 | am indebted to Leslie Dewart for his rendering of the term aoristics as 
“a science for the future,” on the dust jacket of The Grave of God: Has the 
Church a Future? Robert Adolfs (1966) Harper & Row. 
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A sociological investigation discloses that, on one hand, the study 
of God, in the Western tradition, leads to the study of Revelation, 
which leads to the fashioning of theology, which leads to an 
understanding of the sacred, which leads to the sacred as 
distinguished from the secular. On the other hand, the study of 
humanity, in the Western tradition, leads to religious self- 
consciousness, which leads to theological knowledge, which leads 
to the human phenomenon distinct from the brute, which leads to 
the moral value of human life, or, which is the same, the sacred. Or, 
from Auguste Sabatier’s perspective “in becoming moral, man has 
moralised his gods, who, in their turn, becoming models and 
authorities, have greatly helped to moralise the race.” >” By either 
route Homo sapiens arrive at socio-philosophy as humanitarian 
theology. In accepting this perspective, socio-philosophical thinkers 
offer a new ordering of knowledge within the Western philosophical 
tradition which is in contrast to the traditional order of knowledge 
that has been inherited. This new ordering of knowledge is a socio- 
philosophical phenomenon, known as phenomenology. 


This socio-philosophical ordering of knowledge requires a “dis- 
ordering” of classical Western society with an attendant structuring 
of new societies. Such disordering, of itself, does not imply that 
Western socirty is defective. Given societal dis-ordering, there is no 
single principle upon which to organize any new society. New 
societies are often over-determined because of the many principles 
that human agents establish as foundational for a society. Further, 
the observer of phenomenological social change often notes that 
there is a “patterned” coherence of behaviour reflected in the 
personalities of the individuals who make up a society. Some 
theologians, such as Robert Barron, view this patterned coherence 
as “coinherence.” *® There are many patterns of behaviour 


37 Outlines of a Philosophy of Religion (1897:104). 
38 Cf. Exploring Catholic Theology (2015:31) “The Metaphysics of 
Coinherence: A Meditation on the Essence of the Christian Message.” 
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observable in a coherent society which lead to the appearance of 
divergent schools of sociological interpretation just as there are 
divergent schools of philosophical interpretation in differing 
cultures. Of these interpretive schools, no one school of social 
thought has an inherently exclusive purpose, hence the rise of a 
socio-philosophy whose purposes are set by particular sociologists 
and philosophers. As an observer of patterns of learning behaviours, 
I have noticed that sociology, along with philosophy, as disciplines 
have been put on the back burner in contemporary academia. 
However, to my mind, sociology is re-appearing as a hybrid 
phenomenological philosophy in contemporary Western culture. 
Socio-philosophical study, as an academic exercise, is not conceived 
as a “value-neutral” discipline. Rather, it is recognized as 
functioning at the evolutionary stage of value-transformation within 
the praxis of philosophical and theological values. 


In its current transformative stage, sociology is a product of the 
complex intellectual currents of modernity. At this stage socio- 
philosophical philosophy, as a hybrid, may be envisioned as a 
societal phenomenology which, unlike traditional philosophies, has 
no inherent cultural bias. Western sociologists and philosophers 
may examine the “boundaries” of phenomena through either 
Hellenized or dehellenized perspectives and identify and fashion 
particular hybrid units of study within society and culture. The 
relationships among these particular hybrid social units of study 
often disclose a new “dis-ordered” pattern, rather than reflect the 
ordered hierarchical pattern of classical disciplines. But chaos is not 
the result of this dis-order. The new dis-ordered pattern is 
established upon the continuity of evolutionary social antecedents, 
and not through any sudden and spontaneous disruption. In this 
regard socio-philosophical observers recognize revolutions as a 
spontaneous disruptions of society that fundamentally bring about 
essential political and economic change, yet are not a part of an 
evolutionary pattern; whereas wars, are part of an evolutionary 
process within society, that bring about fundamental political and 
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economic changes within society. Normally, wars do not challenge the 
essence of a society. For socio-philosophers the concept of evolution is a 
valuable tool for understanding social systems as either chaotic or 
cosmopolitan. According to Robert M. MaclIver 
the evolutionary principle provides us with a simple means of 
classifying and characterizing the most diverse social systems. If 
we tried to classify all societies on the basis of the kind customs 
they followed or creeds they accepted, or of their diverse ways of 
making pottery or pictures or the like, our classifications would be 
elaborate, cumbrous, difficult, and limited. °° 


Within the Scope of Socio-philosophical Analysis 


Unlike the discipline of philosophy, sociology as a discipline is 
cumulative in that it displays its characteristics by succession. 
Combined with philosophy, however, forming an academic 
approach, a socio-philosophy displays scientific and heuristic 
characteristics in analysis and interpretation. Thus, a socio- 
philosophy may be conceived as an academic phenomenon in itself 
distinct from either sociology or philosophy. Socio-philosophy is a 
phenomenological tool used by critics in imagining the future by 
reviewing the past, that is, they go over phenomena again and again 
and obtain different interpretive results. As phenomenologists critics 
study social units that are intelligible, yet, which are not organisms 
or mechanical entities. These observed phenomenological social 
units of study, through their dynamics, however, may appear similar 
to organisms taking on a life or their own, or appear similar to 
mechanical entities (robots). Socio-philosophical sociologists 
document cumulative growth through revision and improved 
observation of the patterns of action and behaviour. For these 
sociologists to function accurately they must acknowledge the 


39 Theories of Society Vol. 2 (1961:1370). 
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differences among phenomena as they strive to establish patterns of 
coherence among the social units that compose a society. In the 
course of rehearsing the events of the past, sociologists depend on 
extant historical records of past events. However, in the course of 
analyzing the present moment sociologists depend on perpetual and 
transitory events. Perpetual events include, political elections, 
economic arrangements, educational and technological enterprises, 
etc., whereas transitory events include demonstrations, riots, 
migrations, parades, etc. Both are dynamic movements which are 
capable of study. The main task of socio-philosophers, or 
phenomenologists, is to identify a coherence that arranges for unity 
among the social objects of study. Many socio-philosophers favour 
Ernest Cassirer’s (1874-1945) understanding of unity in contrast to 
union which is worth noting. 
If we approach spiritual life, not as the static contemplation 
of being, but as functions and energies of formation, we shall 
find certain common and typical principles of formation, 
diverse and similar as the forms may be. If the philosophy of 
culture succeeds in apprehending and elucidating such basic 
principles, it will have fulfilled, in a new sense, its task of 
demonstrating the unity of the spirit as opposed to the 
multiplicity of its manifestations — for the clearest evidence 
of this unity is precisely that the diversity of products of the 
human spirit does not impair the unity of its productive 
process, but rather sustains and confirms it [Cassirer’s 
italics]. *° 
While socio-philosophers seek to connect one’s fragmented 
experience in the world, they also seek to differentiate one’s holistic 
experience within the world. One’s holistic experience is a process 
of connection and differentiation in which social units are easier to 
recognize than to analyse. Traditionally, a social unit’s coherence 
depends upon a high degree of cultural homogeneity and 
exclusivity. In the present time, however, a multicultural society 


40 Quoted from Theories of Society Vol. 2 (1961:1008). 
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does not act upon or move its members as a homogeneous unit. 
Diversity, not uniformity, characterizes the majority of 
contemporary cultures and societies. The societal question, for 
socio-philosophers to consider, thus arises: to what degree should 
such multiculturalism be allowed before harmful disorder or 
anarchy sets in? 


Sociologists unravel beliefs and moral commitments of people. 
Beliefs and moral commitments of people are social arrangements 
which have been assigned purposes that involve the setting of goals, 
personal and collective. In the discipline of sociology, the emphasis 
is on the observed, not the observer. By way of contrast, in 
phenomenology the observer is part of that which is observed. Thus, 
a socio-phenomenological approach includes the presence of the 
observer in the observed. As well, the practice of socio- 
phenomenological interpretation acknowledges the effect of the 
presence of an external “impersonal actor” within the social facts of 
events. *! The distinction between impersonal actor and personal 
participant is a way of dividing the world of experience for 
sociological assessment. In socio-philosophical analysis, social 
relations may be conceived as webs of connectivity which often 
appear dis-ordered to the classical interpreter. An example is the 
Internet. The Internet is in contrast to the hierarchical pyramid of 
relationships which appear ordered. An example of the contrast is 
the Feudal social and political system. In sociological observation, 
the sociologist recognizes that among the social forces of influence 
and change are amoral initiators of change such as, social inequality, 
socio-economic poverty, floods, earth quakes, etc., that form part of 
the human environment. These forces are present in the environment 
of Homo sapiens who are living individual moral agents of change 
in society, and these amoral initiators will certainly outlast 


41 This is evident, by way of example, in contemporary news casts of riots 
in which the rioters “play to the camera” during the riot, making the camera 
part of the riot event. 
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individual Homo sapiens as agents of social influence and change. 
Within the human social context power and privilege are not equally 
distributed as social arrangements. In human social arrangements 
structures of power are maintained and exercised by persons over 
time, but not necessarily by the same persons. In other words, 
corporations change their personnel. 


Social reality is constituted by the social situations that humans have 
inherited and as well as by the activity of humans within those 
situations. Human activity may be observed as both subjective and 
objective at the same time wherein objective (independent) activity 
presupposes a subjective (personal) meaning. Sociologists, like the 
masters of other disciplines of knowledge, have something to say 
about an event, but not everything to say about an event. 
Sociologists of religion (a type of education) are a case in point. 
Religion, for most sociologists, is observed as a means of coherence 
for oneself, not as an interpretation of beliefs, which concerns 
theologians. As a social phenomenon religion may be understood as 
revealed to Homo sapiens, or constructed from their experience. The 
case may be made that religion is simply a subjective perception of 
the revelation of the presence of God as a living phenomenon. 
Further, as living social phenomena, religions are susceptible to 
cultural death. 


In the Western secular context, should a religion appear to die, its 
adherents are usually left without any religion, or pseudo-religion. 
Being left without a religion or pseudo-religion was a significant 
interpretive problem for the Christian philosopher and the 
sociologist. In the Christian context, the so-called “death of God” 
movement, a phrase that Friedrich Nietzsche used in 1882, had 
surfaced again in the mid-twentieth century. Robert Adolfs noted 
that this phrase had become “a slowly maturing disbelief in the 
minds of men who have discovered that they can be men in the 
fullest sense without religious faith” and that “the problem of God 
suddenly became the property of the world press and in this way the 
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questionable property of the ordinary man in the street.” “* However, 
both these observations concerning the “death of God” experience 
had made the Christian religion a suitable socio-philosophical object 
for sociological investigation. Such analysis disclosed that the ruins 
of traditional religious consciousness, or the new age consciousness, 
as some socio-philosophers call it, reflected the original pagan 
folklore of Homo sapiens. Further socio-philosophical analysis of 
contemporary forms of religious activity disclose the sociological 
themes of 1) coherence vs discordance, and 2) alienation vs 
affiliation. Sociological analysis clearly demonstrates that such 
themes, when recognized within religious experience, are not 
valued, nor accepted equally among sociologists. Accordingly, my 
brief investigation is not intended as a final word but only as one 
aspect of socio-philosophy as a type of humanitarian theology. 


The use of reason is not a modern scientific concept. It predates the 
rationalistic scientific version which intends to “disenchant’” the 
world from a mythological “cause and effect” understanding in 
which supernatural forces were highly instrumental and replace 
them with natural forces. Contemporary socio-philosophers have 
maintained this understanding. In fact, it is only in the context of the 
disenchantment, or secularization of society, that sociology as a 
discipline could arise. Even though severed from its religious roots, 
sociology may be understood as a type of revelatory discipline, but 
not with any supernatural overtones. Sociology, as a secular 
discipline, analyses the self-evident truths of human existence. And 


42 The Grave of God (1967:16 & 17). David Griffin offers this clarification. 
“At the center of the modern world is the death of the supernatural God, that 
is, the God of traditional Western (Augustinian) Christian theology. Because the 
Western ideas of self, truth, history, meaning and value implied this 
understanding of God, the end of belief in this God entails a rejection of all 
these correlative ideas” [Griffin’s italics]. Griffin, D., Beardslee, W., Holland, J., 
(1989:31) Varieties of Postmodern Theology State University of New York Press. 
Some notable “death of God” theologians: Gabriel Vahanian, Paul van Buren, 
William Hamilton, Thomas Altizer, John Caputo, and Richard Rubenstein. 
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it is worth bearing in mind George Grant’s insightful caution. “It can 
help us to know that certain truths we hold to be self-evident may be only 
the passing assumptions of a particular race or class.” “7 One apparent 
self-evident truth is that humans entertain some concept of supreme 
being, allowably artificial, that constitutes divinity. Further, unique 
and self-evident characteristics of human existence are its ethical 
and moral character. Although highly encouraged within Western 
religious tradition, ethical and moral characteristics need not 
necessarily be religious in any traditional sense, notes Kaspar 
Naegele. “The ‘self-evident truth’ that men are born equal is really 
a moral decision, to see, running across men’s uniqueness and their 
difference, an equal right to certain kinds of opportunity.” “+ Given 
the distinction between enchanted and secular societies the question 
of which society is dominant naturally arises. Or, do they co-exist 
equally within a State? Many socio-philosophical investigators 
recognize their presence in a state not as an either/or option, but 
rather as a both/and existential reality. That is, emphasis of 
interpretation may be placed on either but not to the total exclusion 
of the other. In human society there is at least something of the 
sacred in the secular and something of the secular in the sacred. I 
dare suggest that the scope of a contemporary social network of the 
phenomenological relationships between the sacred and the secular 
may show connections between them where our traditional 
experience and interpretation might show none. 


Interaction Among Orders of Coherence 


Society is a phenomenon involving various differentiated orders of 
coherence. Religious evolution is one order of coherence. Religious 
order has not been a straight line of successive additions, as in 


43 Philosophy in the Mass Age (1960:8). 
“4 Theories of Society Vol. 1 (1961:26). 
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scientific evolution. “In the religious evolution of humanity there is 
a sequence, an order, a progress which, in spite of all interruptions 
and reactions, manifest themselves as soon as we rise high enough 
to embrace it in its vast entirety.” “ The ancients and earlier 
philosophers were not sociologists, nor did they study social 
phenomena empirically. Their interest was more in the order of 
being, i.e., the study of ontology, than in the phenomenon of 
movement, i.e., the study of dynamics. As socio-philosophers of 
dynamics, sociologists study the nature of evolutionary 
relationships that are observable among individuals in public life 
and influence the polity of all areas of social experience. That is, 
public order (community) is constituted by logical coherence among 
ruler and ruled, the rival classes, frequent cultural changes, etc. As 
these relations change the community changes and the sociological 
dynamic of the community is altered by innovation introduced by 
human advancement. As a result, sociologists are required to 
identify a place for all who are born into a society. The “place” for 
human beings in society may be described as spheres, or loci of 
study in which the action of Homo sapiens is evident. Generally, 
such places may be defined as an army, a government, an 
educational system, a religion, defined gender roles, racial 
differences, capital investments (the use of money), etc. Of much 
current interest is the socio-philosophical coherence of the gender 
roles of male and female. Male and female roles are viewed by 
many sociologists as contrasting spheres, or /oci, of activity. That is 
as personal behaviour among human beings (either/or exclusivity), 
and not as alternative identities for social behaviour of the human 
beings (both/and inclusivity). The socio-philosophical philosopher 
views the individual as an acting person observed on a continuum 
of experience, not as a fixed entity undergoing accidental changes. 
That is to say, there is no human nature existing outside a dynamic 
society available for socio-philosophical investigation. 


45 August Sabatier (1897:115) Outlines of a Philosophy of Religion. 
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Ferdinand Tonnies’ (1855-1936) insightful notion of Gemeinschaft, 
interpreted as a spontaneous organic group that is organized upon 
reciprocal social bonds of blood kinship, and Gesellschaft, 
interpreted as a group of individuals that maintain social cohesion 
by means of social polity to achieve their aims and goals, remain as 
significant terms for distinguishing between social groupings. 
Further, as orders of coherence sociologists distinguish between 
inheritance as impersonal reality (i.e., institution of royalty), and 
accomplishment (1.e., electability of office) as a personal reality in 
human social affairs. The House of Windsor is an example of 
inheritance, and not that of achievement. Heredity, as opposed to 
acquisition, is characterized by a bestowal of status in contrast to an 
achievement, the product of human effort. 


Social Change: Individuals within Community 


From a socio-philosophical perspective, the individual “self” 
changes when its environment, or community changes. A particular 
intellectual change becomes evident in an individual’s world view 
when metaphysics is reduced to physics and becomes understood as 
materialistic positivism. “© This amounts to a change in an 


46 Auguste Comte wrote in his “On the Three States of Social Evolution” 
concerning intellectual evolution, which belongs to the ‘theological period’ in 
the general development of human evolution, prior to the ‘metaphysical 
period’ and ‘positive period’ (exclusively material) of evolution that “the 
necessity of the intellectual evolution | assert lies in the primary tendency of 
Man to transfer the sense of his own nature into the radical explanation of all 
phenomenon whatsoever.” Quoted in The Theories of Society Vol. 2 
(1961:1332). Not all philosophers, however, consider his States of Social 
Evolution as historically successive. “The three stages are not successive but 
simultaneous; they do not correspond to three periods of history, but to three 
permanent needs of the human soul.” August Sabatier (1897:8) Outlines of a 
Philosophy of Religion. 
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individual’s religious belief system. Individual belief in material 
positivism provides a scientific foundation to guide human activity 
in light of his or her own needs. Within historical materialism, which 
is the evolution of material positivism, a scientific foundation is 
determined by mercantile economists who assign primacy to the 
economic order in giving direction to human history. And the 
economic order, in giving direction to human history, has often 
caused socio-philosophers to revise and to re-write their interpretive 
techniques in studying past events. The economic order, as an 
historical product, is not a static subject for study. Yesterday’s 
economic societal conclusions will need to be revised in light of 
today’s societal needs. Hence, socio-philosophers probe into 
alternative methods to analyse the redistribution of wealth, power, 
privilege, honour, etc. In their probing, these sociologists distinguish 
between existential (experiential) factors from normative 
(theoretical) factors in their thinking. They investigate the “cause 
and effect” relationship between subject and object, but not 
necessarily from the classical point of view which holds that “all 
things tend towards an end by a ‘natural appetite.’” *” Socio- 
philosophers have observed that the notion of “relativity” has 
introduced a new perspective on the traditional understanding of 
cause and effect. Effects are understood as being related to the 
subjective point of view of the observer. Alonzo Church has noted 
that relativity is a mathematical theory of space-time, of profound 
epistemological as well as physical importance, comprising the 
special theory of relativity (Einstein, 1905) and the general theory 
of relativity (Einstein, 1914-15). ** The name arises from the fact 
that certain things which the classical theory regarded as absolute 
are, in fact, relative to the observer as variable phenomena, i.e., the 
space time relationship. 


47 5, v. “Cause” in Dictionary of Philosophy: Ancient, Medieval, Modern 
Littlefield, Adams (1963). 
48 sv. “Relativity, theory of” in Dictionary of Philosophy(1963). 
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For the socio-philosophical observer the history of human 
personality shows the capacity for transformation. (When 
personality is attributed to any other organism than the human 
organism, it is understood to be a metaphorical attribution.) 
Personality is a social construction composed of the conscious and 
unconscious strivings for personal goals and purposes that are often 
at odds with other individuals living within the same community. 
Resolution of these conflicts, within the individual, results in the 
human personality. How successfully one manages these strivings 
determines the private and public character of human personality. In 
a perfect social world, one’s private and public personality would 
coincide without difference or conflict. The thinkers of antiquity 
viewed personality as a philosophical question, but since modern 
times in the West a clinical view, highly influenced by modern 
psychology, has been introduced into the sociological discipline. A 
clinical view of personal consciousness is a contemporary educated 
view that can be perfected, or treated, if need be, but it does not 
account for the constitution of the person. Consciousness is but a 
quality of the person. As an insightful observation of each person, 
and by extension of a social grouping, a clinical assessment of 
consciousness discloses a social fact. There are different socio- 
philosophical theories of cause and effect (i.e., the classical theory 
and the relative theory) and by comparing and contrasting these 
models, sociologists can introduce a corrective for erroneous 
interpretations of their particular social observations. These 
alternate models of cause and effect are of ancient and recent origin 
in academia and the person may be observed individually and 
collectively within either model. 


Civilized communities are cumulative components of history, 
whereas culture is the non-cumulative transformation of the history 
of human relationships. From a socio-philosophical perspective, 
culture is the qualitative social affect within a civilization of the 
quantitative institutions identified with the former. The quality of 
life within a community is determined by the practical 
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accomplishments of its institutions. Present Western culture arises 
from previous accomplishments of the religious and secular 
institutions within the arts and sciences and within academia and 
politics. Contemporary observations within civilization and culture 
are not made in a vacuum, but are contextualized accordingly as they 
appear to sociologists. And in many cases earlier accomplishments 
are rendered obsolete when compared and contrasted with existing 
accomplishments. Given their dynamic nature, civilizations and 
cultures are either alive or inert. 4? In becoming inert their ideas grow 
stale and their symbols suffer attrition leading to evolutionary 
stagnation. Former motivating humanitarian symbols become 
historical cultural artifacts. Which is to say that the “old science” is 
not used when the “new” science arrives. However, the old science 
may still be studied for its contribution within the evolution of Homo 
sapiens. Religion, as a sphere (Jocus) of study, is another example 
of the observation of ongoing societal transformations. Socio- 
philosophical sociologists speculate about the future place of 
religion in society. Clearly the place of religion in future societies 
and cultures will not occupy the place it has had in past societies and 
cultures. The study of religion offers an excellent opportunity to 
investigate the reasons, both private and public, personal and 
communal, for the practice of religion in history, as well as the 
reasons for maintaining its practice within society and culture. No 
sociological change is ever ab initio. All sociological change, 
individual and communitarian, has at least one antecedent. 
Sociologists of religion have noted that within most cultures “old 
gods” never lose their usefulness entirely, (given the experience of 
the mass population) even if the antecedents to change, Le., 
philosophical, scientific, and sociological evolution bring forth new 
perspectives to reality in the minds of the faithful. In August 


49 | say “inert” because it is possible that aspects of an ancient culture may 
experience a resurgence in contemporary society after a period of dormancy or 
exile. Aboriginal languages have been reborn and monarchies have been 
restored. 
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Sabatier’s words, “Religious beliefs do not die; they are simply 
transformed.” *° According to Max Weber only intellectuals, and I 
specifically add philosophers, understand the world as a problem for 
assigned meaning. 


The Near Eastern salvation religions ... almost without 
exception resulted from the withdrawal of the educated strata 
from political influence and activity. ... The natural 


rationalistic need of the intellect to grasp the world as a 
meaningful cosmos intersects with purely psychological 
determinants of the irrationalism of religion. .... The 
salvation for which the intellectual searches is always a 
salvation from “inner need.” ... It is the intellectual who 
effects the conception of the “world” as a problem of 
“meaning.” *! 


Stability and Change 


Sociologists distinguish between change in and change of society. 
Change in society means that events occur within a more or less 
uniform entity, such as might happen during a war. War time 
changes are not usually permanent. Change of society means that an 
event has occurred that has disrupted any sense of uniformity that 
had characterized a social entity, such as might happen during a 
revolution. Revolutionary change is usually permanent. In either 
case stability has been interrupted and there must be a compromise 
between the novelty of change and the stability of tradition in the 
social order. 


5° Outlines of a Philosophy of Religion (1897:4). 
51 From “Religion and Social Status” in Theories of Society Vol. 2 
(1961:1155). 
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Socio-philosophical critics have recognized certain social changes 
in, or of, society that disclose an objective transformation process (a 
destabilization or instability within society) in which the charisma, 
1.e., the personal attractiveness of a leader or the loyalty to a public 
figure, evolves from the person to an office. The “charismatic” 
office displays continuity through time by a succession of persons 
who share in the perceived “qualities” of the office, ecclesiastical or 
civil. This is to be understood metaphorically of course, because an 
office does not possess any quality of itself. However, from a 
religious perspective theologians often speak of the “grace of office” 
given by divine mandate which affects the person. >? The qualities 
of civil office, on the other hand, are often a combination of personal 
deference to and reverence for the office by the citizenry which does 
not change the essential character of the person. However, it is 
accepted by the faithful, and is an ecclesiastical teaching, that a 
hierarchical ecclesiastical office does change the essential character 
person in the metaphysical sense. 


Stability is the subjective experience of the reliability of the world 
as sociologists have defined it. Religious stability is achieved by 
Homo sapiens assigning “sacredness” to society and to certain of its 
members, i.e., the clergy or religious mystics. Thereby contributing 
to these individuals’ inclination to superiority within society. 
Similarly, secular stability is achieved by “authority” being assigned 
by Homo sapiens to agencies within society or to certain members 
of society. Thereby contributing to these individuals’ inclination to 
superiority. In the civil order stable continuity is achieved through 


52 As noted in Landas: Journal of Loyola School of Theology: “Theologians in 
the history of Catholic thought, like Augustine, Thomas Aquinas, Martin Luther, 
and Karl Rahner, provide languages and frameworks on “grace” that will be 
useful in seeking clarity and understanding on this phenomenon of “grace of 


office.” https://ajol.ateneo.edu/landas/articles/166/1856 (accessed 7 February, 
2023). 
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the proper authorities the citizenry believe, whereas in the religious 
order stable continuity is inherited through divine authority the 
faithful believe. The Christian Creed is an excellent example of such 
stable belief providing stability of which, to my knowledge, there is 
no secular equivalent. 


Socio-philosophical inquirers often ask: do the changes and 
directions indicated by societal transformations disclose, or at least 
suggest, a divine Director, or human directors of these events? In the 
Christian context historians have noted that the observation of an 
apparent rational direction to the cosmos has raised the “God 
question” as a philosophical question, which has subsequently 
evolved into a theological question. And in the modern era 
sociologists who factor out the God question (through the death of 
God theories or secularism) have raised the more profound question 
of Homo sapiens directing the social transformation of their 
environment. The direction of the cosmos, etc. has traditionally been 
the purview of God or the gods. 


A Vocation for Socio-philosophy 


The rudiments of sociology took form before the establishment of 
modern universities. As a contemporary university subject 
sociology is not a philosophy but is often considered a “soft 
science.” * As such, it is a coherent body of thought unified around 
certain fundamental social problems. Contemporary scientific 
sociology has morphed into existential phenomenology within the 


53 As Walter Eckstein has noted, the study of sociology was “originally 
called Social Physics, meaning that the methods of the natural sciences were to 
be applied to the study of society.” s. v. “Sociology” in Dictionary of Philosophy 
(1963). Limited interpretation with the methodology of social science has come 
to the attention of philosophers, hence the hybrid term socio-philosophy. 
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wider community of philosophers and theologians. This has resulted 
in the discipline of sociology, as phenomenology, becoming 
accessible to an educated public outside the university context. 
However, as Edward Schillebeeckx has written: 
It is hardly possible to think of renewing theology with the 
help of a few insights into the bible and a few modern 
existential ideas, the deeper implications of which are barely 
understood because the works of Heidegger, Sartre, or 
Merleau-Ponty themselves have frequently not even been 
read. In such cases, what should be an_ intelligible 
clarification of the word of salvation becomes no more than 
idle chatter. *4 
However, as a discipline sociology does not engage in a disjunctive 
interpretive methodology like philosophy. Yet, in all socio- 
philosophy, social movements are interconnected in some fashion. 
Due to its somewhat recent appearance within Western academia the 
discipline is not yet dominated by the “foundational” contributions 
of pivotal and insightful leaders in the field of societal study. The 
contributions of the pioneers in socio-philosophy are subject to 
perpetual revision and interpretation. However, Western philosophy 
tends to be focused on the foundational contribution of pivotal and 
insightful individuals whose contributions usually outlast their 
originators. Socio-philosophical critics are those Homo sapiens who 
attempt to determine the dynamics of their environment and assign 
it meaning. Sociologists of this ilk demonstrate that humanity’s 
existence as a moral and rational being is different from humanity’s 
existence as merely a biological being. 


From this perspective some concerned sociologists are re-examining 
the distinction between the sacred and the secular as it pertains to 
the 21‘ century context. Combined as a hybrid, sociology and 
philosophy offer an existential interpretive theory that is historically 
restricted to Homo sapiens. This restriction is especially significant 


54 Revelation and Theology (1979:176). 
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in directing evolution in which the brute does not participate. This 
is uniquely so in the context of religion. Thus, to my mind, socio- 
philosophers are called to examine any new societal concept that 
arises from experience. That is to say that laicité, as an example of 
a religious social movement within politics, is an appropriate topic 
that needs careful attention within contemporary Western culture. 


Territorial Community: A Socio-philosophical Sphere 


The State, as a socio-philosophical sphere of study, is a legal fiction 
that embraces an alliance or kinship of blood ties, i.e., alliances of 
various tribes and ethnicities, in order to establish a governance for 
common political action. Further, it is a geo-political concept 
combining land and tribe. The modern State, in contrast, has its 
origins in ancient Greece wherein a property classification was 
introduced by Solon (594 B.C.) with further alignment by 
Cleisthenes (507 B.C.) thus differentiating different social groups 
among the population. *° Thus, the territorial origin of the State is 
an artificial human construction. In the Western experience tribal 
power was being gradually limited by the State from the 6" century 
onwards as land qualifications were introduced. In this process, 
State and tribe were often recognized as antithetical but not mutually 
exclusive. Though the evolutionary process the State eventually 
came to replace the authority of kinship in the tribe. From this 
perspective, the tribe being based on kinship, which highlighted its 
national status, was often perceived as a negation of the State. 
Today, the legacy of this phenomenon is observable in the multitude 
of nations that exist within the boundaries of any state. Within most 
tribal traditions, obligations were to one’s kin and one’s kin only, 
other tribes notwithstanding. Historians note that feuds, not wars, 


55 Cf. Robert H. Lowie “On the Origins of the State” in The Theories of 
Sociology Vol. 1 (1961:364-69). 
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tend to be undertaken by tribes since they lack modern judicial 
authority to undertake an official war. Further, with the elimination 
of the element of continuity of kinship the family as a social unit 
tended to disappear within tribal society. Kinship is not a universal 
factor among tribes but rather derives its significance from the local 
context. Contemporary sociologists note that what constitutes a 
modern political family has no fixed criteria. 


While the State tries to mimic blood ties in its construction, 
sociologists do not attempt to explain how this summersault from 
personal relations to territorial contiguity happened in the course of 
history. The notion of public space, as understood in the West, is 
inherited from Roman law, not Feudal law which reserved the use 
of land to the Lord of the Manor, or the King. In the colonial era, the 
conquering British Empire often entered into settlement agreements 
with the defeated local kings and war lords who held property and 
land rights. In analyzing various conflict situations over the 
historical ownership of property, sociologists do not normally form 
opinions from their own knowledge and power of observation, but 
rely on evidence supplied by others who have observed and reported 
on the conflict. In other words, they use third party data. Modern 
property rights vary country to country and no one perspective is 
universal. Concerning the traditional understanding of the self- 
sufficient market-place city, the international economic supply 
chain has altered the property rights of trading States. Before the 
industrial revolution the city was an independent localized trading 
society which existed as a self-contained whole. Today, however, a 
city may be understood politically without the self-sufficient 
market-place qualification. Known as urbanization, within the 
discipline of sociology, the modern city means the flow of labour 
away from an agricultural setting into an industrial and 
manufacturing context located within towns and cities. The social 
transition to urban living was significant for the sophisticated 
character of the Christian faith. As Max Weber states: 
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Early Christian religion is, indeed, an urban religion. As 
Harnack convincingly shows, the significance of 
Christianity increases, all other things equal, with the 
increase in the size of the city. Loyalty to the Church in the 
Middle Ages developed most strongly in the cities, as did 
sectarian religion. It is highly improbable that an organized 
communal religion, such as early Christianity became, could 
have developed as it did outside the urban — and that means, 
in the occidental sense an ‘urbane’ — communal life. Such 
a development presupposes the dissolution of barriers 
between tribes set by taboos, as well as the presence of the 
concept of ‘office’ and the interpretation of the community 
as an ‘association’ of corporate structure serving objective 
purposes. ... Their locus was particularly the Hellenistic 
world, but their culmination was found in Roman municipal 
law. Also, the qualities specific to Christianity, as an ethical 
religion of salvation and as an attitude of personal piety, 
found their genuine sustenance in the city; and again and 
again from there have generated new impulses against the 
ritualistic, magical, or formalistic reinterpretations 
encouraged by the preponderance of feudal influences. °° 


The presence and experience of authority through royalty is 
antecedent to that of the territorial state. The territorial boundaries 
of kingdoms remained unclear until later periods in Western history. 
Further, the idea of the secular state in the West has historically 
evolved out of the notion of sacred royalty. In discussing the notion 
of monarchy in the Old Testament, Ian Bradley acknowledges that 
Old Testament monarchy is one of the main sources for 
understanding contemporary Western royalty and displaying a 
sacred and spiritual character. In addition to the Old and New 
Testament influences in the notion of Christian monarchy, which are 
absent in Asian monarchies, Bradley notes that, “older pre-Christian 


56 Theories of Society Vol. || (1961:1139). 
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ideas of sacral kingship which came into the British Isles through 
the Celts and Anglo-Saxons were grafted into the new faith of 
Christianity as it became established from the sixth century.” *’ 


Characterizing the Papacy as a sacred monarchy and discussing the 
contemporary political description of the Church, Robert Adolfs has 
remarked that “in the first place, it seems to me that the Pope should 
give up the ‘ecclesiastical State.’ It is in itself remarkable that the 
Bishop of Rome — in the formal sense — does not reside in Rome, 
but in another State.” °° It appears that formal State boundaries are 
even influential in redistributing ecclesiastical authority. As the 
personal ties of the Feudal System declined in social influence, the 
population subsequently organized themselves in free and 
democratic social hierarchies and orders of various sorts. Such 
social organizations were no longer bound to the land by the Feudal 
System. The economic transformation of the 12 century 
contributed to the birth of the State free from Feudal polity and 
formed a business class of entrepreneurs. The State, not the Lord of 
the Manor, became the overseer and protector of the masses of 
citizens who were free from their former masters and less isolated 
from each other. *° 


The clearest legacy to evolve out of Feudal system for modern 
society is the notion of the political contract. According to the 
contract the subject is bound to the king only so long as the king 
remains a loyal protector of the subject. This contractual sentiment 
eventually triumphed over the royal sentiment of sanctity as forming 


57 God Save the Queen: The Spiritual Dimension of the Monarchy Darton, 
Longman & Todd (2002:46). 

58 The Grave of God (1966:126). 

°° Of Feudal society George Grant noted: “The old, traditional societies 
governed by landlords and clerics required most men to spend the day at back- 
breaking physical work and to be a prey to disease and scarcity.” Philosophy in 
the Mass Age (1960:38). 
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the bond between monarch and subject. Sociologists have noted that 
both ancient and contemporary poets and philosophers have 
historically sought out an ideal world regardless of the negative 
experience of the unlearned masses of the population. The French 
Revolution, however, clearly demonstrated that the less than learned 
masses, unaware of classical poetic and philosophical ideals, 
advanced their wishes and wants as the supreme criterion of a 
perfect and satisfying world derived from within their experience. 
Thus, the tradition exemplified by the ancien régime ceased to be 
the guardian of French authority. Within a socio-philosophical 
interpretation, the French Revolution clearly demonstrated that 
poetry and philosophy do not inspire major and permanent societal 
change, but common revolutionary fervor does. However, while 
revolutions point to the reforms needed, they alone cannot serve as 
the basis for the reconstruction of society, civil or religious. 
Revolutions require an appropriate political infrastructure to 
accomplish the reconstruction of society. In our time, news 
headlines from around the world clearly demonstrate this. Post- 
revolution societies must be constructed upon a version of political 
stability which includes modern territorial recognition and 
governance. 


When there is no national cause at stake there is no need to arouse 
national feeling. The early pre-modern wars were not national wars 
but were battles fought by hostile armies with all the pomp and pride 
of a military parade on display. By way of example, military 
historians of the modern era speak of the three partitions of Poland 
during the 18" century. These partitions resulted in “the elimination 
of the sovereign state of Poland ... until after World War I, when 
the Polish republic was finally restored (November 11, 1918).” © 
However, given the vicissitudes of war the Third Polish Republic 
was finally founded in 1989. From a socio-philosophical point of 


50 Encyclopedia Britiannica https://www.britannica.com/event/Partitions- 
of-Poland (accessed 7 February, 2023). 
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view the legacy of the initial partitions of Poland gave rise to the 
right of the nation to exist as its own State, ethnological variations 
and differing cultural issues within the State notwithstanding. In 
short, the symbolic right of a State to exist, embracing its own 
citizens, became a political claim. The political and sociological 
history of France is not quite the same. After the revolution of 1789, 
French citizenry regarded themselves as a physical product, as it 
were, not an ethnological, nor historic, phenomenon. In theory, the 
State was sovereign over the physical nation as the history of the 
ancien régime clearly illustrates. The principle of sovereign 
nationality becomes evident only where there is a perception of 
some form of foreign domination needing expulsion. °' People, as a 
nation, often dislike being governed by foreign regulation. Thus, 
ideally, boundaries of nations should coincide with the boundaries 
of States, a concept which has evolved from the time of Napoleon 
Bonaparte. To this day, the concept of a nation-state is difficult to 
define. An acceptable definition is that a nation-state is a type of 
state that conjoins the political entity of a state with the cultural 
identity of a nation. Within this conjunction the nation-state 
establishes its political legitimacy to rule and its status as a 
sovereign territorial State. 


From a _ socio-philosophical perspective the theory of the 
contemporary nation-state arises from the sovereignty of the general 
will of the citizenry as first acknowledged in France. When coupled 
with a theory of uniformity, the State tends to become absolute in 


51 This principle is evident in the French Canadian term pure laine which 
refers to the people in Quebec who are descended from the original settlers of 
New France arriving during the 17" and 18" centuries. The concept pure laine 
excludes the mixed marriages between French, Scottish and Irish settlers of the 
Roman Catholic faith which were approved by the Church in Quebec at the 
time. As well, after 1763 when Quebec was ceded to Britain many English 
emigrants were assimilated into Francophone culture. Currently, pure laine is 
often associated with ethnic nationalism in Quebec and, according to some, 
accused of excluding immigrants from modern Quebec society and culture. 
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all respects taking on an identity of its own and exercising power 
over its citizens and in relation to other States. *? As a counter 
measure, then, the theory of liberty, or self-government limits the 
excessive power of the State. Within this theory, sociologists 
observe that the territorial State governs diverse nationalities 
residing within the State, and no one nationality is permitted to be 
absolute. Within sociological analysis one obvious purpose of the 
nation-state, from its Western heritage, is the construction of a 
uniform political national culture through State policy. The modern 
approach, however, of many countries is towards constructing a 
multicultural national policy. This is usually achieved through 
systems of compulsory primary education and the popularization of 
a common language and popular historical narrative. Although, 
often mis-directed, or even ignored, most socio-philosophers would 
argue in favour that the modern State has a duty to advance and 
improve the status of the nations within its boundaries. That is to say 
that the liberty of different nationalities within the State constitutes 
a sovereign community from an ethnic and socio-philosophical 
point of view. A modern development within the polity of many 
contemporary nation-states has been that different nationalities 
within the State have “rights of nationality” within the territory of 
the State. 


62 Werner Brock lists the modern State as one social force that he expected 
to determine human life in the future. “The importance of the single State 
internally and externally: internally as the unity in which power over 
numberless human beings is concentrated, and in which men struggle in 
manifold groups and organisations for their share of power and for the 
preservation or alteration of their government; externally as the unit which, in 
alliance with, or in opposition to, other States, makes effective its concentrated 
power in a manner which cannot be foreseen or directed by any individual” 
[Brock’s italics]. An Introduction to Contemporary German Philosophy 
Cambridge University Press (1935:119). 
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Religion and Social Structure 


For socio-philosophers all human life is religious in varying degrees 
of intensity, often displaying a different understanding of sacred 
social behaviour. As a product of societal evolution religion is 
observable through a variety of sacred social behaviours. Whatever 
the behaviour, all religion involves some degree of intellectual 
speculation on the part of Homo sapiens. Even existentialists must 
engage in some degree of speculation. In particular, Western 
religion has dual cultural roots arising within the Greek 
philosophical culture and within the Semitic prophetic and wisdom 
culture. Fetishism, as belief in the magic of material objects, is one 
way of ordering primitive religious experience. From a socio- 
philosophical perspective, “Mother earth” is fetishism generalized, 
and as an object of worship it is presumed to possess magical 
inherent value and supernatural powers according to many primitive 
cultures. In the folklore of many ancient cultures the cosmos, being 
greater than the earth itself, had a soul which was worthy of worship. 
Thus, through the course of time, the notion of a metaphysical God 
arose within the evolutionary intellectual understanding of Homo 
sapiens. However, many theorists in socio-philosophical theory 
hold that other organisms, whose biological life was sufficiently 
close to the human species, were unlikely to evolve into a species of 
Homo sapiens. As Yuval Harari has recently speculated, 
the Neanderthals (and the other human species) pose one of 
history’s great what ifs. Imagine how things might have 
turned out had the Neanderthals or Denisovans survived 
alongside Homo sapiens. What kind of cultures, societies 
and political structures would have emerged in a world 
where several different kinds of human species coexisted? © 


53 Sapiens: A Brief History of Humankind (2014:18) McClelland & Stewart 
Signal Books. 
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It is a social fact that when the Christian priestly or ecclesiastical 
authority within a social structure ceases to be dominant, 
sociologists have noted that disparate religious beliefs become a 
source of discord instead of harmony and unity. That is to say, if 
God, or the gods are accessible without an intercessory agent there 
is no need for a priesthood to regulate and harmonized life. Each to 
his own abilities to regulate and harmonize life, as it were. And if 
objects in Nature have a will of their own (fetishism), there is no 
need for a Natural Law of the cosmos or an “argument by design” 
for the cosmos. In primitive cultures absurd beliefs, such as objects 
in nature having a will of their own, impaired any recognition of a 
Theory of Natural Law as has developed in civilized Western 
philosophy. ® To the contrary, however, with the acceptance of the 
Theory of Natural Law Western religious beliefs generally had a 
civilizing effect on society, the various wars of religion 
notwithstanding. In the Western social structure of the Christian 
religion there are no observable phenomena demonstrating that any 
spirits inhabit the known universe as Thales of Miletus (620-546 
B.C.E) believed, that is, as an ancient form of panentheism. 
Historically, Christian (Western) society is fashioned within the 
spirit of the revealed God. Western Christian society does not 
fashion its God. Although with the advent of modernity that has 
begun to change within the popular mind due to the advent of the 
philosophical understanding of historical materialism. Historical 
materialism challenged Revelation as being the transcendent source 
of Christian society. Rather, economics is the source of all society, 
secular and religious. As Karl Marx noted: 

With the change of the economic foundation the entire 

immense superstructure [of economics] is more or less 

rapidly transformed. In considering such transformations the 


64 August Sabatier tells us that “The word Nature...does not exist in 
primitive languages. ... This is because the conception it represents only came 
into existence later, in the philosophy of the Greeks.” Outlines of a Philosophy of 
Religion: Based on Psychology and History (1897:69). 
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distinction should always be made between the material 

transformation of the economic conditions of production 

which can be determined with the precision of natural 

science, and the legal, political, religious, aesthetic or 

philosophic — in short, ideological forms in which men 

become conscious of this conflict and fight it out. © 
Clearly, for Marx, economics as a material transformation 
concerns tangible goods. Historical materialism is not an 
ideology in any sense of the word. One may say that Historical 
Materialism (physics) challenged Revelation (metaphysics) as a 
source of contemporary religion and that a socio-philosophical 
analysis of Marx’s teaching is clearly one of “sharing the wealth 
of production.” 


A primary activity of civilization is to alter the social environment 
through legislation. Laws are necessary to regulate the intentional 
and unintentional destruction of the environment, as well as the 
subsequent reconstruction of the environment. Sociological research 
demonstrates that the laws necessary for human association today 
are no longer the same as for antiquity. And socio-philosophical 
critics suggest that this is due to a deepening of the consciousness 
of Homo sapiens themselves. These sociological changes in 
regulatory laws are evident in sophisticated religious practices 
brought about through the evolutionary stages of human 


55 Quoted by J. MacPherson Somerville in the Dictionary of Philosophy 
(1963) s. v. “Historical materialism.” One 20" century philosopher follows-up 
on Marx’s economic insight with the remark: “The history-making élites of 
North America [practical financiers] are not much concerned with the ideology 
of their power but with its exercise. Nevertheless, we have a moral vocabulary 
which is fairly general. The remnants of a dying liberal Protestantism are 
combined with a potent influence from the natural sciences, and now even 
more from the language of the social sciences.” Grant, George (1960:101) 
Philosophy in the Mass Age. 
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consciousness from a primitive to an ever more cosmopolitan 
religious philosophy. 


Within the Western religious tradition, sects are not considered as 
underdeveloped churches. They are independent sociological units 
of Christian behaviour capable of being analyzed. The sect consists 
of voluntary membership based on personal relationships chosen in 
light of a spiritual life. Sociologically, the religious sect is contrasted 
to the religious community, whose adherents are gathered from 
masses at large. Western socio-philosophical critics have noted that 
the communities of the greater masses in societies, i.e., the 
Churches, utilize the State and the political ruling classes to achieve 
certain vested religious interests and societal ends. Churches tend to 
be all embracing, and characteristically controlling of the masses 
and ultimately regulating the world from their religious perspective, 
as sociological analysis demonstrates. Churches seek to create an 
enchanted world. That is, create the Kingdom of God on earth. The 
Catholic Church in particular conceives itself as an organ of divine 
grace illuminating a history of God’s favour to humanity. The sect, 
to the contrary, does not live on an illuminating glory of its history, 
but on the present involvement of its members in the graced life. 
From Auguste Sabatier’s perspective: 
State police have always failed to confine growing religious 
sects within the sanctuary or the home. Their members have 
never been resigned to this comparatively solitary life; they 
have braved all interdicts and persecutions in order to turn it 
into a social life and fraternal communion. © 


In contemporary human experience, is there a place alongside 
scientific knowledge for a specifically religious knowledge? This is 
a question many socio-philosophers ask. As well, they ask, can what 
the religious experience conceives to be salvation, be attained 
outside formal religious experience? In Homo sapiens ideas formed 


56 Outlines of a Philosophy of Religion (1897:92). 
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by the intellect stimulate dormant energies that lie within the human 
being. Homo sapiens in fact display religious energies that 
characterize a society’s moral consciousness. This is not true for the 
brute. World religious systems are organized around ethical 
thoughts that regulate human life from a socio-philosophical point 
of view. Religious life, that is, the practical impulse for 
psychological and concrete action is one determinant of the human 
social ethic. Within the “cure of souls” as a religious social ethic, 
socio-philosophical critics observe that the formula lex orandi; lex 
credendi (the norm of prayer is the norm of faith) is an operative 
principle of ethical social construction. In the context of earthly 
wealth, the resentment of the masses has been capitalized upon in 
favour of the rich by the religious leaders of the salvific religions. 
This is well documented within the sociological history of 
economics. The salvific religions have usually been successful in 
convincing the faithful that salvation is to be achieved outside the 
accumulation of wealth in this life. 


Sociological investigation demonstrates that the masses, reflecting 
the general level of education of the population, remain dependent 
on common sense in constructing their social contexts. Critical 
metaphysical conceptions are not derived from the common sense 
of the masses, but from the section of the population that enjoys an 
elite intellectual status. Despite the advantages of an advanced 
techno-digital education the greater population often appears to have 
remained at an evolutionary stage of magic, even if understood in 
its 21 century form. Further, it is likely that for many of the 
innocent faithful some prophecy has swept them into a sociological 
movement of religious character. The worldly religious movements, 
as sociologists identify them, are primarily concerned with material 
success in this life. Material satisfaction, i.e., temporal salvation, or 
justice may be obtained in this world and need not be necessarily 
transferred to a world beyond this one. Material satisfaction is an 
emotional privation capable of being satisfied in this life, and even 
perhaps by union with the deity while on earth. Different classes of 
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people seek different outcomes in their experience of religion. Yet, 
these differences all point to a human need to construct a cosmos 
that can sustain human subjective meaning for Homo sapiens. As a 
general sociological observation, the elite intellectuals within a 
society seek a goal that is mediated, and ultimately transcendent and 
metaphysical, whereas, the limitedly educated among masses seek 
another worldly goal that is usually immediate and concrete. It often 
appears that a hierarchically constituted religion promotes a political 
goal of religious dominance in any given society. In a hierarchically 
constituted religion, intellectuals, i.e., theologians, philosophers, 
and spiritual guides, contemplate the various means of surrendering 
to God, and thus offer the most effect route to transcendental 
salvation from earthly plights. On the other hand, the religious 
masses within society primarily petition God to effectively do 
something about their plight on earth. This activity is not to be 
interpreted as if the masses possessed an inferior religious status 
from a sociological perspective, but that they possess a different 
social construction from the intellectual elites of religious society. 
However, as a general rule, the contemporary intellectual faithful in 
most Western religions have admitted to the secularization (not 
secularism) of everyday religious life, while establishing the need 
for a common sacred society, according to the norms of a religious 
consciousness and construct a culture acceptable to the masses who 
rely on common sense. Secularization defines the social boundaries 
of the Church and the world. In Gregory Baum’s early words: 
It seems to me that the Catholic Church, in these days of 
evolution, is becoming a social movement. People involve 
themselves in the life of the Church in different ways and in 
different degrees. At a time when the teaching of the Church 
encouraged Catholics to believe that divine grace was 
operative principally within the Church, an attitude was 
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generated that produced clearly defined boundary lines 

around the Church. Either belonged to it or you did not. ° 
Further, for constructing the norms of a contemporary religious 
consciousness, August Sabatier’s understanding is useful for us 
today. 

What we call the religious consciousness of a man is the 

feeling of the relation in which he stands, and wills to stand, 

to the universal principle on which he knows himself to 

depend, and with the universe in which he sees himself to be 

a part of one great whole. © 


A Phenomenological Perspective on Religious Culture 


I conceive religious culture as a phenomenological philosophical 
object. That is to say I regard the appearance of things as they are 
conceived by and for human experience, as opposed to things as they 
are in and for themselves. I do not argue from the position of a 
conceptual archetypical Idea characteristic of Platonic thinking and 
which has been incorporated into Christian scholasticism. George 
Grant expresses the relationship of an archetypical understanding to 
religious reality thus: 
A human act had meaning in so far as it was thought of as 
repeating or participating in some divine act which had been 
performed by a god in the golden age of the past, and which 
was given to men in myth. Thus, for instance, the act of 
sacrifice exactly reproduces that original act of sacrifice 
performed in the golden age by some god, and the particular 
act is meaningful to the individual because it repeats the 
initial archetypal sacrifice. By archetype is meant the 


67 The Credibility of the Church Today: A Reply to Charles Davis (1968:199) 
Herder and Herder. 
58 Outlines of a Philosophy of Religion (1897:147) 
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original divine model of which all human acts are copies or 
imitations. Thus events are filled with sacred connotations 
and have their meaning in being so filled. Any actions which 
could not be given this kind of religious significance were 
considered profane. For events to be profane, to be unique 
and individual instead of repetitive and universal, was for 
them almost to be unreal, for it was the religious element that 
conferred reality. © 
The Christian religious culture of the West is an architectural-type 
of intellectual construction derived from a metaphysical concept of 
God, which has been derived from an idealized concept of humanity, 
and projected and maintained transcendentally by later traditions of 
Christian philosophy. An understanding of the thinking of Ludwig 
Feuerbach as reflected in his Essence of Christianity written in 1841, 
would be an asset to the reader in following the arguments I outline 
in this book. 


By culture I mean generally the social alteration effected by humans 
in their environment that influences personal development and 
personal expression in art, science, technology, philosophy, and 
religion. Religious culture has particular observable effects on 
sacred institutions, customs, and social organizations, thus 
establishing a communitarian value for society. In shaping my 
overall approach to outlining a socio-philosophy, I relied on the two 
volume The Theories of Society (Parsons, Shils, Naegele, and Pitts) 
interpreted phenomenologically. A degree of familiarity with this 
source should assist readers in verifying my claims. It should also 
help with interpreting their personal experience and advancing their 
knowledge of socio-philosophical insights. A key concept in my 
socio-philosophy is “agency,” in the sense of that which only 
humans are capable of exercising. Other entities, animate or 
inanimate, can “act” as actors and be a cause of an effect without 
moral consequences. Actors are merely participants in a chain 


59 Philosophy in the Mass Age (1960:29). 
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reaction of events. Agency, in the sense I use it here, is not to be 
equated with “causality” minus moral consequences. I use it in the 
sense of causal consciousness with moral effect which specifies the 
human being. Brutes are conscious but not in the human sense of 
understanding their specificity. ’° That is to say, cats and dogs do 
not know that they are specified as either cats or dogs from the 
human perspective. It is a social fact that humans assign these 
animals their status as species within the Western philosophical and 
scientific tradition. Further, in this book I write of human social facts 
as they are interpreted in terms of existential philosophy, or 
phenomenology. Social facts arise from experience, not from 
philosophical speculation, and hence are physical, not metaphysical. 
Thus, idea and social fact are not to be interchangeably identified. 
Recall the quote from Karl Marx above. However, this is not to say 
that existential philosophy (phenomenology) and _ idealist 
philosophy (ontology) are irreconcilable opposites. Leslie Dewart 
(1922-2009) has made a remarkable observation about their 
relationship. ”! 


Social facts are true first to human existential experience, not to the 
theoretical ideas which are abstracted from them. Social facts give 
authenticity to subsequent metaphysical conceptions, or the theories 
of the moral values in life. In socio-philosophical analysis, error is 
not a flaw in the social facts, but rather is the result of intellectual 
miscalculation by the human observer. Further, facts, as actualities, 
are experienced only in the present. Therefore, the fact of past 


70 In the classical theory of natural law, what separates the brute organism 
from the human organism is reason. | simply replace reason with human 
consciousness in light of the advancements in human psychology. Which is 
simply another way of saying that psychology is philosophy. 

71 “The phenomenological method, then, is not the diametric opposite of 
the ontological; it is a more comprehensive one than the latter, whose merits it 
preserves and whose inadequacies it tries to remedy.” Evolution and 
Consciousness: The Role of Speech in the Origin and Development of Human 
Nature (1989:31) University of Toronto Press. 
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experience can only be imported into the present as memory. Past 
experiences cannot be actually re-lived in the present. Past 
experience only appears to the observer in the remembered 
imagination, or which is the same, a manufactured idea incapable of 
being recalled to mind. By way of example, an individual living in 
the present cannot re-experience the coronation of Queen Elizabeth 
II. Even if the individual personally observed the original event. Her 
coronation can only be recalled to memory, directly or indirectly. 
Within the socio-philosophical analysis of religious culture, social 
facts are reality with concrete substance. Ideas, or notions being the 
opposite of fact, are imagined metaphysical conceptions with no 
substantial reality in themselves, such as numbers. To my mind, in 
the socio-philosophical (phenomenological) understanding of 
divinity, God falls within the latter conceptual qualification, a non- 
substantial notion, or idea, as the imagined concept of a perfected 
humanity. 


Contemporary theology discloses a new socio-philosophical 
analysis of the concept of God as religious anthropology. That is to 
say the human being and its relationships, as perfected within the 
imagination, are projected “as if’ they are true characteristics of a 
transcendent and independent divine being. ’* When this occurs, as 
in classical theology, these speculative imaginations of theology are 
subsequently perceived in human experience, as Revelation from 
God. Christian theologians often interpret Revelation as being 
intended by God to rearrange the less than perfect human social 
reality. Therefore, the philosophical approach of “as if’? may be 
conceived as revealing the will of God which is frequently expressed 
existentially in Western religious philosophy. Thus, the notion of 
mystery in contemporary religious culture is best addressed through 
an analysis of social anthropology, and not through any theoretical 
theological ideology. That is because the socio-philosophical 


72 The notion that | am philosophically advancing here derives from Hans 
Vaihinger’s (1852-1933) Philosophy of “As If.” 
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assessment of religious culture at bottom addresses the experience 
of all Homo sapiens, not just the imaginative speculations of any 
particular culture, i.e., Hellenists. Bronislaw Malinowski’s (1884- 
1942) observation is significant to this point under discussion. 
It is in this spirit that the Anthropologist must approach the 
problems of primitive religion if they are to be of use in the 
understanding of the religious crises of our modern world. 
We must always keep in sight the relation of faith to human 
life, to the desires, difficulties, and hopes of human beings. 
Beliefs, which we so often dismiss as ‘superstition,’ as a 
symptom of savage crudeness or ‘prelogical mentality,’ 
must be understood; that is, their culturally valuable core 
must be brought to light. But belief is not the alpha and 
omega of religion: it is important to realize that man 
translates his confidence in spiritual powers into action; that 
in prayer and ceremonial, in rite and sacrament, he always 
attempts to keep in touch with that supernatural reality, the 
existence of which he affirms in his dogma. Again, we shall 
see that every religion, however humble, carries also 
instructions for a good life; it invariably provides its 
followers with an ethical system. 
What I simply question here is that these “spiritual powers” being 
re-presented by human imagination and culturally described have no 
external independent existence of their own. 


Thus, religious culture discloses primarily who or what humanity is, 
not what God is, through a socio-philosophical analysis. In 


73 Quoted in Theories of Society Vol. 2 (1961:1092). As for the Church’s 
need for dogma Auguste Sabatier writes: “It is possible to be mistaken as to the 
nature, origin, and value of dogma, but not as to its necessity. The Church may 
make a different use of it in the future, but it will not be able to dispense with 
it, for the doctrinal form of religion answers to an imperative need of the epoch 
of intellectual growth at which we have arrived. No one can either reverse or 
arrest its development.” Outlines of a Philosophy of Religion (1897:238). 
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evaluating existential facts, then, sociological interpretation as a 
phenomenon, is, as Leslie Dewart noted above, not intended as the 
opposite of the traditional interpretation of the experience of 
religious culture. Socio-philosophical analysis as a phenomenon is 
a more comprehensive experience of a religious reality. 


Human Consciousness: An Essential Religious Quality 


It is through human consciousness that the essential nature of 
religious culture is conceived. Only humans, in their conscious state, 
conceive religious cultures. On a biological level human 
consciousness is to be distinguished from brute consciousness in 
that the brute is not conscious of itself as belonging to a species. 
However, humans are conscious of belonging to a species. It is the 
capacity of human consciousness for self-classification that enables 
Homo sapiens to identify who they are. Obviously, the species does 
not possess the wisdom for self-classification, but individuals within 
the species have evolved to possess such wisdom. Philosophically, 
a species is an intellectual category conceived as an object of 
thought by the human mind. Worthy of note is that the mind, human 
or brute, is limited only by the health of the living organ, the brain. 


Science, as a classical philosophical phenomenon, is to be 
distinguished from its contemporary techno-digital successor in that 
classical science included certain presupposed beliefs; a belief in an 
external and independent world, a belief in the uniformity of nature 
and a belief in the rational unfolding of the natural processes. It was 
within these presupposed classical Western beliefs that socio- 
philosophical sociology disclosed the self-reflective consciousness 
of the human species within a religious culture. Brute consciousness 
does not extend itself beyond its own immediate experiential 
domain, thus, the brute does not conceive itself as fashioning a 
religious culture. That is to say that non-human animals cannot 
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project their affections into a fictional future reflecting their better 
selves. Thus, the projected existential consciousness of humanity is 
a reflection of its own perfected nature in the form of God within 
the understanding of Western philosophy and expressed through 
religious culture. From a socio-religious perspective then, human 
nature affirms the religious human being as the highest form of a 
living organism in either a hierarchical or a nodal order. 


Historically, the first astronomers were primitive philosophers. I 
believe it is fair to conclude from an historical perspective that the 
Hellenist thinkers were the first to try to explain how the universe 
works in a logical, systematic manner using various models copied 
from their daily observations, thus locating the roots of 
contemporary Western philosophy in the ancient Greek tradition of 
thought. The desire of Homo sapiens to determine a religious culture 
amounts to arranging for some protection against any sort of 
threatening anti-theism that is capable of being philosophically 
supported through the norms of local culture. Such protection is 
particularly evident in Hebrew, Christian and Islamic cultures. 
Human consciousness assigns meaning to the objective experience 
of anyone engaged in a religious culture. The meaning of a religious 
culture, and its symbols, is to be found in the mind of the believer 
and not independently in the culture itself. Thus, to re-confirm, as 
far as Homo sapiens know at present, brutes, however conscious of 
their environment, assign no meaning to it or to themselves. 


Religious consciousness, which is characteristic of humanity alone, 
projects into the future the qualities, or the lack of qualities, of the 
religious culture that humans have fashioned in the present. For the 


74 By “nodal” | mean a philosophical and sociological order that is not 
hierarchical in the classical sense, but has been recognized in and abstracted 
from the physical structure of the human brain (as a network of nerve 
conjunctions) which consists of multiple centres that are connected through 
non-vertical relations. 
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existential human being, as confined to the dimension of time, not 
duration, the past has been realized, the present is being realized, 
and the future is yet to be realized. This is a dynamic process, not a 
static one, in which the future is not predetermined in any way. 
Through this dynamic process religious culture is observed as a 
socio-phenomenological object subject to interpretation 
philosophically. As religious culture increasingly acquires an 
objective meaning, (or lacks objective meaning) so God acquires an 
objective meaning (or lacks objective meaning) in global societies 
and cultures. In short, religious culture reflects humanity’s 
understanding of God or gods. Thus, consciousness of a religious 
culture is tantamount to consciousness of its God or gods, and vice 
versa. And, by extension, if there is consciousness of no God or 
gods; there is no need for consciousness of a religious society. 
Traditionally, in the process of fashioning a Christian religious 
culture, Revelation assists in the development of human self- 
awareness as fallen creatures but made in the image of God. 
However, some contemporary socio-philosophical sociologists 
suggest that it is not that fallen humanity that is made in the image 
of God, but rather that God is made in the image of perfected 
humanity. However, this image of perfected humanity, as God, 
possess no active agency. Of itself it is powerless, as it were. As an 
image, it merely serves as one actor among many in the conscious 
life of religious Homos sapiens. ™ It is conceivable then to expect 
any philosophy in the future, particularly arising from techno-digital 
science fiction, most likely will not make room for God in 


75 According to his website, Yuval Harari, Deus Homo: A Brief History of 
Tomorrow, examines possible outcomes of a “powerless God” for human 
societies. He suggests that “success breeds ambition, and humankind will next 
seek immortality, boundless happiness and divine powers of creation. But the 
pursuit of these very goals will ultimately render most human beings 
superfluous. So where do we go from here? For starters, we can make today’s 
choices with our eyes wide open to where they are leading us. We cannot stop 
the march of history, but we can influence its direction.” 
https://www.ynharari.com/book/homo-deus/ (accessed 7 February, 2023). 
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posthuman philosophy. 7° However, socio-philosophical critics 
remind us, to the contrary, that even the intellectually, and 
somewhat technologically sophisticated, Hellenists saw fit to make 
room for the gods in their understanding of the cosmos. 


In socio-philosophical theory, were Homo sapiens to lack religious 
cultural values and qualities in the broadest sense of these terms they 
would be non-existent as a “wisdom” species. That is to say, such 
beings would be “unrecognizable” as Homo sapiens. In the case 
applicable to God, however, a lack of religious cultural values and 
qualities is a proper virtue within the Western scholastic philosophy. 
That is to say that God is not in need of any culture or quality 
reflecting a religious status. The Christian God, in itself, must 
remain “unknowable” in all cultures irrespective of any degree of 
socio-philosophical sophistication. A “known” God is not God in 
any monotheistic understanding. The result of this philosophical 
stance is that God is consciously conceived as a fiction of variable 
description, and not as a separate independent and real entity, but a 
product of human imagination realized within a religious culture. 
The Greeks of the Areopagus, however, recognized the presence of 
a (real) unknown god in their midst and permitted its worship as part 
of their religious culture. 7’ The contemporary “unknowability of the 
God” of Christian philosophy may be traced partially to its roots in 
the evolution of Hellenic metaphysics. As well, the popular 
unknowability of God is traceable partially to transcendent Mosaic 


76 As a reminder to the reader, what | have presupposed is not 
posthumanism arising out of any techno-digital science fiction literature, but 
posthumanism as it has appeared in the context of the evolution of philosophy 
given a socio-philosophical understanding. For posthumanism understood in 
the modern scientific sense see Peter Mahon (2017:25) Posthumanism: A Guide 
for the Perplexed Bloomsbury Academic Publishing. He says: “Over the next 
two chapters, I’ll be focusing on what I’Il call ‘techno-scientific posthumanism’ 
— that is, posthumanism as it appears in the context of technology and 
science.” 

7 Acts 17:22-23 
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Hebraism. The unknowability of God in contemporary Christian 
philosophy remains as a statement of personal conviction and social 
experience of the religiously faithful. The socio-philosophical 
perspective of God, as a fictional construct, arises through the 
process of intellectual evolution, since not only physical biological 
organisms evolve, but so do ideas, when they are considered as 
phenomenological notions of consciousness. Thus, in sociology 
conceived as humanitarian theology critics investigate the idea of 
God as being subject to evolution within an observable religious 
culture. 


A religious culture is a concrete phenomenal reality which is to be 
contrasted with an imagined theoretical and abstracted ideal reality. 
A concrete phenomenal reality is true to the experience of social 
facts, whereas an imagined reality, as theoretical and abstract, is not 
necessarily true to social fact. If the projection process mentioned 
above is held to be philosophically credible, to doubt God, or gods 
(and sequentially religious cultures) is to doubt one’s own religious 
existence in the classical philosophical Christian sense. Doubting 
one’s own religious existence one then may exist as an atheist, but 
not necessarily an anti-theist. Atheists, unlike anti-theists, tolerate 
theism in others. In many such cases it is evident that the old adage 
proves to be sociologically true: when the old gods die, new ones 
are invented out of social necessity. The death of God or gods does 
not necessarily result in anti-theism, but only atheism in the 
consciousness of Homo sapiens. Of similar note, when the older 
traditional religious cultures die, new contemporary quasi-religious, 
and often secular, cultures are born which reflect new philosophies 
and new creeds of life replacing, but not always, the former ones.’® 


78 It may interest some readers to know that | have fashioned a personal 
“Creed of Life” which is a dynamic process of belief. It is not fixed, but ever 
changing and based on philosophical and theological books | reviewed over the 
years. These reviews have been complied and been published by Notion Press, 
India. In the Introduction to that brief book, | wrote: “This book is a 
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Rarely are the more ancient religious cultures re-born without 
sociological modification. Homo sapiens are essentially a 
worshipping species whose consciousness of that which is divine 
evolves. In the Western sociological perspective, a religious culture 
houses God, as it were, in churches, synagogues and temples which 
disclose the supreme perfected human values to a flawed humanity 
through some form of revelation. This pattern of social behaviour 
discloses a conscious knowledge of the essential qualities of 
religious behaviour which is observable throughout biblical and 
anthropological history. 


compendium of book reviews reflecting the author’s “Creed of Life.” The fact is 
that my Creed of Life has been fashioned through these authors, as well as 
others not mentioned here, whose works were personally important to me and 
significant to my intellectual development. This list is continually being 
lengthened as authors, living or dead and previously unknown to me, are 
added. Only authors profoundly influencing my Creed of Life are mentioned 
here. Other authors, whose works were interesting, but not highly influential, 
were rejected for purposes of my account. My rejection of them, however, is 
no judgment on their significance in the formation of a Creed of Life of other 
individuals. The authors | have selected were significant in my work as a 
theologian, whose task is to interpret doctrine and religious belief to the 
faithful. The point of departure for an exposé of my Creed of Life is the 
interpretive shift that occurred in the doctrinal and pastoral documents issued 
by the Second Vatican Council. To my way of thinking, hidden in the doctrinal 
and pastoral philosophical interpretations by the Council’s theologians and 
philosophers are significant resources for philosophical and theological 
reflection on the fashioning of a personal Creed of Life. It has been my 
experience, arising from a doctrinal and pastoral interpretation of the Council, 
that a contemporary approach towards self-knowledge as well as an entry into 
and a deeper appreciation of contemporary wisdom may be accomplished. The 
reader will appreciate that the reviews chosen may be identified with the 
various moments of my intellectual discontinuity with the past when I, in 
effect, “stopped believing that, and began believing this.” 
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Concerning Religious Culture and Homo sapiens 


Religious culture is coterminous with the religious nature of Homo 
sapiens. There is no antithesis between being human and being 
religious in the broadest terms. That is to say, there is no religious 
culture that does not specify Homo sapiens. Which is to say from a 
philosophical and sociological perspective there is no antecedent 
stage of evolution of the culture of Homo sapiens before it becomes 
religious culture. Socio-philosophical critique discloses that notions 
of secularity are derived from religious cultures since the latter 
precedes the former. Religious culture arises directly out of the 
experience of Homo sapiens and religious culture is what humans 
say it is as being a product of the intellect and an object for both the 
mind and the heart. The former dealing with philosophy and the 
latter dealing with the emotions. Human experience is often rooted 
in fear and anxiety. They are often soothed in contemporary 
religious cultures which attempt a solution for both physical fear and 
psychological anxiety. However, an overall and ultimate psycho- 
social solution has not been achieved to date, hence the heart and 
mind remain unsatisfied. It is evident in Christian teaching, that 
human misery historically gives rise to a religious culture as a 
necessity for salvation from sin. Concerning religious culture as an 
anthropological phenomenon there are many minds which constitute 
it and simultaneously participate in it to varying degrees. To the 
socio-philosopher such participatory involvement in religious 
culture by many minds has occurred throughout the process of 
human evolution. 


Within a religious culture consciousness distinguishes between 
“me” and “not-me,” between subjects and objects, both of which the 
faithful subsequently assign a sacred value depending on the various 
particular traditions of Homo sapiens. Religious culture is a 
necessary and exclusive component of the species Homo sapiens. 
Non-human worlds, in the phenomenological sense, have no 
inhabitants with an apparent religious consciousness, and hence they 
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have no observable religious culture. Within Christianity, for there 
to be Revelation of a personal nature to Homo sapiens there must be 
“that of God” in humanity, or “that of humanity” in God, either 
actually or metaphorically understood. Otherwise, to the mind of 
some thinkers, Revelation does not disclose a “God for humans,” 
but rather discloses an idolatrous fictional fabrication tantamount to 
human error in theology. Religious culture reveals the absolute 
moral conscience of Homo sapiens as a product of experience. 
Religious culture, unlike a barbarous culture, is a necessity of human 
behaviour. Better, it is customary human behaviour which amounts 
to an obligation of worship on the part of the individual in respect to 
that which is conceived as divine. In short, religious culture is the 
concrete religious ritual of Homo sapiens that presumes the 
existence of a divine object. A lack of a divine object would leave 
humanity in a secularist existential situation. Recall Robert Adolfs 
comment above. 


Within the philosophical perspective of the West, humans have been 
held to be moral agents within the affairs of the cosmos, yet subject 
to direction from an external transcendental agent. However, 
humans are not simply actors, that is, entities that merely function 
as part of a greater whole. Agents consciously make for themselves 
mental images of objects they experience in reality. God is one 
example of a mental image of a perfected humanity that is projected 
beyond the human agent. Actors, which merely function, cannot be 
agents but they can respond to an agent’s initiative. Those who 
believe in religious melioration, i.e., moral optimism, ™ are the 
agents within a religious culture who have determined a trajectory 
for the future for Homo sapiens within the Western philosophical 
tradition. Mistakenly, however, the majority of Christians expect 


79 Moral optimism is “the view that world is neither completely evil nor 
completely good, but that the relative amounts of good and evil are 
changeable, that good is capable of increase. ... The term was coined by George 
Eliot.” s. v. “Meliorism” in Dictionary of Philosophy (1963). 
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God to act as an agent in their religious culture. That is to say that 
many socio-philosophers hold that God is not but an actor in a 
religious culture within a greater cosmos. Rather, God actively 
participates in the evolution of the cosmos. This conclusion follows 
upon the observations made by socio-philosophical critics into the 
lack of intervention by God into existential human behaviour. 
Miracles, seen as God’s intervention, continue to decrease. Yet, in 
May 2022 the Pope canonized ten new saints who were primary 
examples of religious melioration. °° Given this perspective of 
behavioural reality, then, God has no agency, or possess diminished 
agency, for many in contemporary religious culture. The God of the 
three traditionally monotheistic religions, Judaism, Christianity, and 
Islam is often conceived as the product of intellectual fashioning, 
and like the pagan gods of antiquity is culturally determined as an 
actor participant (and sometimes as an agent) in these specific 
religious cultures. Within socio-philosophical analysis, it becomes 
evident that the religious cultures of the West comprise the loci 
where Homo sapiens try to perfect themselves. In this process, 
humans cannot doubt their conscious experience of a religious 
culture in which they seek God as an absolute perfection of 
themselves. 


When contemporary Homo sapiens study religion they 
philosophically and psychologically study themselves. Such study 
may be formal through a recognized discipline, or casual through 
simple personal reflection on experience. Classically understood, 
Christian Revelation holds that God acts as an agent in providing 
answers to humanity’s problems, suggesting that humans must 
necessarily reflect on God for a complete understanding of their 
situation. August Sabatier observed that Christian Revelation, as 


80 https://www.catholicnewsagency.com/news/251242/ pope-francis- 
canonizes-10-new-saints-of-the-catholic-church (accessed 7 February, 2023). 
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religious inspiration, is only evident in pious individuals. *! Simply 
put, however, some socio-philosophical thinkers hold that God is 
mistakenly understood as communicating information to humanity 
which Homo sapiens need to study to find out about themselves. 
From a sociological interpretation, Revelation has been used, 
erroneously, to confirm God’s role as an agent in the religious 
cultures of the Judeo-Christian and Islamic traditions. This is a mild 
example of a philosophical misunderstanding in light of the more 
serious misappropriations that Bronislaw Malinowski has noted. *? 
Thus, God may function as an objective and theoretically fashioned 
fiction of the human intellect and, therefore, not as an existential 
reality. This sociological conclusion is applicable to the dominant 
religious ecclesiastical cultures in the West, as well as Islamic 
cultures. Socio-philosophical theologians, in explaining traditional 
Revelation, rely on the combination of anthropology, psychology, 
and human pathology introduced by intellectually advanced Homo 
sapiens. All three disciplines concern the ethical behaviour of 
human beings in a religious culture. From within these perspectives, 
advanced Homo sapiens have formed the legitimate view that God 
created the world. However, the how of creation is not formulated, 
nor is it known. In fact, the modern “how question” came into being 
only with the age of scientific inquiry. 


81 “Religious inspiration is simply the organic penetration of man by God; 
but, | repeat, by an interior and indwelling God, and in such wise that when 
that penetration is complete, the man finds himself to be more really and fully 
himself than ever.” Outlines of a Philosophy of Religion (1897:90) | suggest that 
Sabatier’s indwelling God is but a perfected notion of humanity itself. 

82 “Those of us who believe in culture and believe in the value of religion, 
though perhaps not in its specific tenets, must hope that the present-day mis- 
use of the religious apparatus for partisan and doctrinaire purposes is not a 
healthy development of religion, but one of the many phenomena in the 
pathology of culture which seem to threaten the immediate development of 
our post-war western society.” Quoted in Theories of Society Vol. 2 
(1961:1095). 
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Religious cultures are particular phenomena which have particular 
antecedents that have changed through the process of evolution. 
This is to be expected as Max Weber has noted. 
In early Christianity, the heathen was designated simply as 
‘countryman’ (paganus). Moreover, the churches of the 
Middle Ages, in their official doctrine (Thomas Aquinas) 
treated the peasant basically as a Christian of inferior grade; 
in any case, their attitude toward him was extremely 
derogatory. The religious idealization of the peasant and the 
belief in the value of his piety are products of a very modern 
development. * 
Religious cultures do not reflect social ideals which exist outside 
their particular context. That is to say that there is no such thing as 
religious culture whose universal essence is divided among groups 
of particular cultures. Most religious cultures arise out of an 
existential experience of unity within a particular population in a 
given society. I remind the reader that unity is not union, nor is it 
uniformity within a socio-philosophical theology proper to Homo 
sapiens. ** A political illustration might assist here. A political 


83 Quoted in Theories of Society Vol. 2 (1961:1139). 

84 Unity vs union is not exclusively a Western philosophical preoccupation. 
A description of Scaffolds of the Church (2017), by the Ukrainian Orthodox 
priest Cyril Hovorun explains that “Unity is the categorical imperative of the 
church. It is not just the church’s bene esse, but its esse. In addition to being a 
theological concept, unity has become a raison d’etre of various structures that 
the church has established and developed. All of these structures are supposed 
to serve the end of unity. However, from time to time some of them deviate 
from their initial purpose and contribute to disunity. This happens because the 
structures of the church are not a part of its nature and can therefore turn 
against it. They are like scaffolding, which facilitates the construction and 
maintenance of a building without actually being part of it. Likewise, ecclesial 
structures help the church function in accordance with its nature but should 
not be identified with the church proper. This book considers the evolution of 
some of these church structures and evaluates their correspondence to their 
initial rationale. It focuses on particular structures that have developed in the 
eastern part of the Christian oecumene, such as patriarchates, canonical 
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union, as a willed entity, contrary to appearances tolerates no 
dissenting relations within itself. The essence of political union is to 
reconcile differences, not encourage division. However, a political 
unity, as a willed entity, tolerates differing relations within itself 
accepting diverse options for its citizenry. It is a willed entity that 
permits differentiation and diversification. The United States of 
America is a political union in the sense that it tolerates no un- 
American activity within itself. In the case the European Union it is 
misnamed. It is, in fact, a unity of European States that tolerates 
differentiation and diversification within itself. There exists no such 
concept as an un-European activity within the European Unity of 
States. 


By way of conclusion for this section, sociological observation 
considers any and all religious cultures as the artifacts of the cultural 
experience of Homo sapiens. Like God, religious cultures are 
recognized as necessary fictitious artifacts which constitute Homo 
sapiens’ specificity through acts of worship. Humanity without a 
religious culture was inconceivable until the modern scientific age. 
Edward Shils observes that “sociology was born in the scientific 
age, but it has not been a creation of the scientific spirit.” *° That is, 
the problems of sociology are primarily the problems of a 
philosophical order. (As the problems of philosophy have become 
the problems of psychology; I suggest that the problems of 
sociology are becoming the problems of ecology.) On the threshold 
of an emerging posthumanity both concepts, a socio-philosophy and 
a techno-digital philosophy, require new interpretations and 
understanding appropriate for contemporary Homo sapiens. Mere 
importation of classical humanitarian philosophy into a posthuman 


territory, and autocephaly, all of which are explored in the more general frame 
of hierarchy and primacy. They were selected because they are most neuralgic 
in the life of the Orthodox churches today and bear in them the greatest 
potential to divide.” 

85 Theories of Society Vol. 2 (1961:1412). 
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context will not be sustainable. Critical socio-philosophical 
assessment of experience is not the natural inclination of the masses, 
even the educated masses; however, critical analysis is required of 
theologically-minded socio-philosophers if the evolutionary 
progress of Homo sapiens is to be satisfactorily directed. Next I 
outline the current stage of my philosophical perspective on the 
interpretation of religious culture. 


A Socio-philosophical Interpretation of Religious Culture 


My socio-philosophical interpretation of religious culture focuses 
primarily on individual motives for religion, and is concerned 
secondarily with their social aspects. Individual motives for religion 
are indicative of the desires of the human being and fashion means 
of how these desires can be satisfied in this world. My interpretive 
approach, however, does not follow the pattern of classical Hellenic 
philosophical thought, nor do I accept the conclusions of Hegelian 
thought, which when taken all together, claim to supply a unitary 
solution to all problems of philosophy. I do accept, however, George 
Grant’s interpretation of Hegel’s phrase: The owl of Minerva only takes 
its flight at twilight. 
What he [Hegel] means is that human beings only pursue 
philosophy, a rigorous and consistent attempt to think about 
the meaning of existence, when an old system of meaning is 
coming to the end of its day. ... He does not imply that 
philosophy only arises when it is too late. Too late for what? 
What he means is that we take thought about the meaning of 
our lives when an old system of meaning has disappeared 
with an old society, and when we recognize that the new 
society which is coming to be raises new questions which 
cannot be understood within the old system. *° 


86 Philosophy in the Mass Age (1960:17). 
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I suggest that the study of religious culture from a socio- 
philosophical perspective, outside the boundaries of the Church, 
ultimately discloses a theological intent in the contemporary 
interpretation of human environmental experience. That is, Homo 
sapiens, aS a species, desires to make theological sense of its 
environment. The Elliott Allen Institute for Theology and Ecology 
at the University of Toronto represents such an attempt on the part 
of scholars. *” Since classical philosophy and Hegelian philosophy 
both have “that which is divine” as their object of study, the 
distinction between them is academic rather than existential. 
However, socio-philosophy is not to be classified as either lower or 
higher than religion. As well, religion is not to be classified as 
theology. Socio-philosophy is but an intellectual interpretation of 
religion considered as a branch of philosophy. And according to 
Vergilius Ferm’s understanding, “theology need not have any 
necessary reference to religion; it may be purely theoretical 
discussion about God and God’s relation to the world on a 
disinterested plane of free inquiry.” °° This is the presumption that 
inspired the subtitle of this book. Within this plane or sphere of 
disinterested inquiry, I hold that neither the past, nor the present, 
exhaust the potential for the future. Past experience has been 
determined, present experience is being determined, and future 
experience is yet to be determined by the self-directed agent Homo 
sapiens. 


87 “The task of ecological theology is to articulate an earth-honoring faith 
that draws together scientific knowledge with the wisdom of religious 
cosmologies. Because ecological destruction affects poor and marginalized 
communities differently, the Elliott Allen Institute foregrounds an integrated 
approach to ecological theology that addresses the structural, intersecting 
injustices in our society and promotes integral human development and 
environmental justice.” https://theology.stmikes.utoronto.ca/about/eaite 
(accessed 7 February, 2023). 

88 ¢ v. “Theology” in Dictionary of Philosophy (1963). 
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As a socio-philosophical positivist, I reject classical speculative and 
transcendental metaphysics as constituting any substantial reality. 
Metaphysics is an imagined intellectual fiction not concerned with 
physical movement or quantity, but with a deepening or heightening 
of consciousness and quality of an object. Therefore, metaphysics 
cannot be scientific, but only logical. Thus, religious culture being 
concerned with physical movement and quantity may be 
investigated scientifically through a secular discipline. Since the 
wisdom of religious culture is existentially expressed it must be 
mediated through the senses. Which is to say that the wisdom of 
religious culture is not infused by a source external to the person. 
Thus, existential wisdom, or conviction, as a compelling admission 
of truth or error, may be interpreted socio-philosophically as a 
product of the intellect. Since intellectual belief is an intrinsic 
function of the mind, the purpose of religious culture is what Homo 
sapiens say it is. And to my mind theology is an anthropological 
study of Homo sapiens as perfected humanity transcendentally 
projected into an image of God. This accounts for God remaining an 
actor in human affairs, and not functioning as an agent. Homo 
sapiens, however, function as human agents in the cosmos. In this 
capacity as agents only human beings are demonstrably conscious 
of themselves as a species. I therefore reject any theory that posits 
that brutes are self-conscious of their species in any parallel sense to 
human self-reflection. Generally, the instinctive life of the brute is 
observed to be uniform. Brutes show no creative diversity. In Homo 
sapiens diversity appears upon reflection and upon consciousness 
resulting in knowledge. That is to say of brute organisms, a bird does 
not know it is a bird, an ant does not know it is an ant, etc. 


In terms of self-knowledge human consciousness is potentially 
infinite since it is coextensive with the potential for humans to grow 
infinitely as Homo sapiens. To be noted is that the evolution of 
human consciousness, like humanity itself, can never develop 
backwards but only forwards. Evolution has sounded the death knell 
for cyclic time. Metaphysics is a logical theory addressing what it 
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means “to be” in the thinking of the ancient Greek philosophers, 
sometimes referred to as ontology. Metaphysics is not self- 
knowledge. Metaphysics does not reveal any cause of self- 
knowledge since the causes of self-knowledge are rooted within 
human physical cognition. Homo sapiens know themselves through 
the objects they contemplate. That is, they distinguish between the 
“self” and the “non-self.” Yet, humans are, in fact, not constituted 
by what they contemplate, they are simply differentiated from what 
they contemplate. In contemplating their religious culture Homo 
sapiens clarify their motives for religious behaviour and the 
clarification of their motives advances human self-knowledge and 
awareness. 


In my experience, much of contemporary (Western) humanity 
denies God practically (by being exclusively interested in this 
world) yet does not deny God theoretically (by holding on to a God 
of metaphysics who lives in heaven.) This dichotomy is based on a 
need for Homo sapiens to be free from anxiety or angst and rest 
within the security offered by a superior agent to the human being. 
The need for an agent superior to human beings is questionable in 
the mind of many contemporary socio-philosophical critics. Yuval 
Harari has concluded in his Sapiens: A Brief History of Humankind 
that: 
Seventy thousand years ago, Homo sapiens was still an 
insignificant animal minding his own business in a corner of 
Africa. In the following millennia it transformed itself into 
the master of the entire planet and the terror of the 
ecosystem. Today it stands on the verge of becoming a god, 
poised to acquire not only eternal youth, but also the divine 
abilities of creation and destruction. ... Worse still, humans 
seem to be more irresponsible than ever. Self-made gods 
with only the laws of physics to keep us company, we are 
accountable to no one. We are consequently wreaking havoc 
on our fellow animals and on the surrounding ecosystem, 
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seeking little more than our own comfort and amusement, 

yet never finding satisfaction. °° 
From a socio-philosophical perspective the existential need to be 
free from anxiety, angst, and doubt, rather than by seeking little 
more than our own comfort, can be successfully addressed by an 
increasingly humane humanity directed to itself. The brutish ways 
of Homo sapiens must ultimately diminish since, of necessity, 
humanity is constituted through a salvific religious culture that 
specifies them as distinct from the brute. Yet, to the contrary some 
contemporary philosophers conceive of a non-religious humanity. I 
do not subscribe to this conception. As long as humans are 
conscious, their non-pathological societal activity necessarily 
characterizes them as religious, according to socio-philosophical 
analysis. ”° 


Through a socio-philosophical analysis, I criticize the inherited 
theological classical construction of scholasticism in light of 
phenomenological notions introduced by Husserl and Heidegger. 
Generally speaking, I hold that the more thoroughly religions are 
understood sociologically and philosophically as to their original 
intentions, without the superfluous accretions of history and various 
opinionated interpretations, the more authentic religious cultures 
will appear to the observer. Thus, a religious culture, transcendental 
or otherwise, that arises out of contemporary experience minus 
needless custom, is likely to satisfy its adherents more than one that 
has been inherited uncritically. As a phenomenologist philosopher 
focusing on social movements, I have observed that relationships 


89 Sapiens (2014:415-16). 

95 v. “Religion, Philosophy of” in Dictionary of Philosophy (1963). Kurt 
Leidecker writes: “With reference to the approach to the central reality of 
religion, God, and man’s relation to it, types of Philosophy of Religion may be 
distinguished, leaving out of account negative (atheism) and cynical 
(Xenophanes, Socrates, Voltaire), and agnostic views, although assertions by 
them are not to be separated from the history of religious consciousness.” 
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disclose the human existential reality. That is, human relationships 
determine a particular structure to the environment, the home of 
Homo sapiens. Theologians, on the other hand, observe 
relationships as enabling the intellect to relate to the physical and to 
the metaphysical. That is, relationships are theoretically ontological, 
arising from the classical theory of being. Thus, ontological 
theology addresses being speculatively (i.e., what it means to be), 
whereas existential theology addresses existence (1.e., what it means 
to exist). 


A religious culture is a singular form of experience particular to like- 
minded individuals, and it cannot be universally predicated of 
humanity at large. Religious cultures vary and identify their 
particular spiritual values within a specific society. Collectively, 
such particular spiritual values are disclosed as religious societal 
phenomena. Any revelation disclosed within religious cultures 
appears mostly through its sacred texts and through the religious 
monuments and artifacts evident in the architecture of the society. 
Sociological studies illustrate that most of the religiously faithful are 
not conscious that the elements of their religion are not divinely 
constructed, but are solely of human construction. Homo sapiens 
have architecturally fashioned a house for God, or for the gods, to 
inhabit. The phenomenon of presence of God, or the gods, in 
humanity’s purpose-built house may be explained  socio- 
theologically. This leads me to speculate that should there be life on 
other planets or in other galaxies, presumably akin to human life, 
and should such life possess gods they would be socially appropriate 
to that world with their sacred houses constructed accordingly. 


I hold that religion and philosophy, (which are at bottom the same 
activity but with different names), and art and science, are all 
products of human thought. I doubt that it can be demonstrated to be 
otherwise, i.e., that they are a product of revelation from an external 
source. Controlled experimentation is a method of human thinking 
that distinguishes modern science from classical science which is 
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further characterized by wisdom. I consider that truth is a necessary, 
but common, collective notion based on individual experience, 
recognized intersubjectively through a reasoning process. Without 
an intersubjective reasoning process truth would degenerate into 
solipsism. However, as a collective notion truth need not be 
unilaterally universal. George Grant offers an insightful notion with 
respect to philosophical truth in techno-digital society. 

It is not the function of the philosopher to speak in detail 

about how the contradictions of the world will be overcome 

in the temporal process: for instance, to predict what is going 

to happen in North America. The function of the philosopher 

is rather to think how the various sides of truth which have 

made themselves explicit in history may be known in their 

unity [my italics]. 7! 
Thus, the intersubjective notion of truth advances in sophistication 
and content within the intellectual activity of Homo sapiens. As 
philosophy, sociology and religious culture evolve as products of 
the interpretation of human experience they tell of various and 
particular stories of human existence. Socio-philosophy and the 
expression of religious culture are evolving out of a classical and 
theoretical experience into a modern and critical experience, thus 
providing a locus for investigating an intellectually and 
theologically enlighten humanity. My culminating point concerning 
the 21‘ century foundations for theology outside the Church may be 
summed up in Alexander Pope’s insightful words in An Essay on 
Man: 


91 Philosophy in the Mass Age (1960:89). Further, he writes on page 120 
that “one of the tragedies of modern society is that those of the ancient 
persuasion have a rich and comprehensive knowledge of Greek philosophy and 
the Christian commentary thereon, while often lacking any close knowledge of 
the moderns; on the other hand, those who see the modern problems often 
have only scanty knowledge of the relevance of ancient philosophy.” 
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“Know then thyself, presume not God to scan; 
The proper study of mankind is Man.” ”” 


Later Auguste Sabatier will write: 
We are coming to see that in sum we know nothing but 
ourselves, that our science is but the projection of our 
consciousness without, and that it is solely on this condition 
that the world becomes intelligible to us. 7° 
Given the absence of God in a secular age there is no need of a 
transcendental theology. However, given the presence of humanity 
with a divine role there is need of a theology outside the Church 
appropriate to the 21“ century. 


2 Alexander Pope (1688-1744) was a poet and satirist of the English 
Augustan period. He was a Roman Catholic and his religion precluded him from 
a formal course of education, since Catholics were not permitted to attend 
universities. He was trained at home by Catholic priests for a short period then 
attended various Catholic schools, but he was mainly self-educated. The reign 
of Augustus II, marked a period of Latin literature in England characterized by 
by civil peace and prosperity, the age reached its highest literary expression in 
poetry, a polished and sophisticated verse generally addressed to a patron or 
to the emperor Augustus II and dealing with themes of patriotism, love, and 
nature. It was a style of British literature common in the reigns of Queen Anne, 
King George |, and George II in the first half of the 18th century and ending in 
the 1740’s. Alexander Pope (+1744) and Jonathan Swift (+1745) are its main 
representatives. 

%3 Outlines of a Philosophy of Religion (1897:103). 
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PART TWO 


BRIEF MEDITATIONS 
ON THE 21% CENTURY THEOLOGICAL CHARACTER OF THE BRITISH 
MONARCHY 


The Enchantment Motif 


Maximillian Weber (1864-1920) spoke of “disenchantment” of the 
modern world through a process of rationalization. The rationalized 
sciences fashioned Europe and America into modern industrialized 
societies which, for all practical purposes, removed all magical 
theories about reality as philosophical concepts. This not only had 
an effect on the social dimension of democratic and republican 
politics of the new nations, but also on the European monarchies 
which constituted a part of Europe’s social reality as being a sacred 
royalty. From a_ sociological perspective, unlike republics, 
monarchies could not have arisen in a disenchanted universe. That 
is to say that enchantment is a necessary antecedent to the rise of 
Western monarchies. Political governance of the Asian and Indian 
religions generally presents a different structure in which the social 
relationships between the monarchs and the divinities were 
established. Auguste Sabatier identifies the Hebrew, Christian and 
Islamic religions as differing in degree but with a common source. 
Monotheism is their common source in which the God of Revelation 
engages the faithful within their respective cultures. Contrarily, the 
non-monotheistic religions of China, Mexico, India, Egypt and 
Greece, are their cultures and their structures differ in kind but have 
shared elements within their makeup. Although Weber considered 
Asian and Indian societies subsequently to his sociological 
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perspective on the rise of capitalism in the West, these works of his 
do not concern me here. ™ 


The enchantment motif, from a sociological point of view, requires 
a sense and an acknowledgement of human spirituality as a 
necessary component of a nation’s culture. This is especially 
relevant in the West since churches have become the principal locale 
for spirituality in the modern world. Although this does seem to be 
changing. The modern secular world is fashioning is own 
understanding of spirituality. Some philosophers recognize 
contemporary secular spirituality as being a throwback to an age 
before ecclesiastical spirituality was culturally dominant, 1.e., the 
new age movement. Since churches are historically and intrinsically 


°4 For the interested reader, Robert M. Maclver has noted: “The civilization 
that arose on the Nile penetrated as far as India. The thought-systems of India 
reached into China and later contributed elements to the awakening 
civilizations of the West. The Greeks built on the heritage of Mycenae, Crete, 
and Egypt. Rome from its earliest days began to feel the impact of the cultural 
forces already full-grown in Greece.” Theories of Society Vol. 2 (1961:1369). 
Further, the “Introduction to Philosophy of Religion” (pg. 11) available at e- 
PGPathshala (India) states that “although philosophy of religion has been 
traditionally dominated by the discussions of the theistic religions of the 
western world, of late there have been noticeable attempts to incorporate the 
important issues and concerns of non-monotheistic religions as well. 
Philosophers of religion are now increasingly recognizing that without looking 
into the perspectives of non-western religious traditions, such as those of Asia 
and Africa, we will not be able to adequately address the fundamental 
concerns of the phenomenon of religion as a whole. In recent times, many have 
argued for the growth of a pluralistic outlook. Their view is that rather than 
focusing on a few religious traditions, particularly those of Abrahamic origin, 
we need to open up our doors to allow the inclusion of the rich religious 
traditions of the non-western civilizations.” 
https://epgp.inflibnet.ac.in/Home/ViewSubject ?catid=oYPhnOmK5IhY4GGCoK 
F5Q== (accessed 7 February, 2023). 
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allied with monarchies, monarchies remain, to some degree, 
repositories of a public recognition of spirituality. However, today 
this recognition is becoming less and less obvious from a 
sociological perspective. Monarchy’s role has come to focus on 
“national identity, unity and pride,” particularly in the case of Great 
Britain, and often in wholly secular terms. °° Obviously, for the 
philosopher and the sociologist this shift in attitude has great 
implications for the monarch’s role as the “Defender of the Faith,” 
an issue that still occupies the thinking of king Charles II. Of 
interest to socio-philosophers will be the formulation of his 
coronation oath. 


A danger to the spiritual role of the monarchy is the very prevalent 
acceptance by the masses of the monarchy as part of the celebrity 
culture with its roots in the American entertainment industry. A 
glance at the tabloids, broadsheets, electronic and digital media of 
today confirms that there is no business like show business as far as 
British royalty is concerned. What is often lost in this celebrity 
culture is the social fact that the British national anthem asks God’s 
blessing on a person, rather than a flag, the fatherland, or on a 
political ideology or principle. From a_ socio-philosophical 
perspective, a monarchy supported by its ancient spiritual roots has 
the potential to restore a spiritual presence to modern secular 
society. One might say that it can act as a “leaven in the loaf.” In 
Western society, the Christian motif of sacred royalty has been in 
vogue since Old Testament times as sociologists of cultural 
movements have noted. Studies in human nature disclose that most 
individuals pay homage to something in society transcendent and 
greater than themselves whose revelation appears in the sacred 
books of the Hebrew and Christian scriptures. 


°5 Bradley, lan (2002:xiii) God Save the Queen: The Spiritual Dimension of 
the Monarchy. 
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Monarchy in the Old Testament 


The Old Testament is one of the sources for our understanding of 
the sacred and spiritual character of monarchy. However, not all 
scholars agree whether or not the monarchy came about by divine 
will or popular social pressure. This argument is of secondary 
importance to the sociologist. Of primary importance is the social 
fact that the monarchy came about and appears as a type of 
partnership, or covenantal relationship, unique among ancient 
peoples. From a socio-philosophical perspective their unique 
partnership with God allowed for a different type of social 
construction among the Israelites than their neighbours, even if the 
latter did play a noticeable role in the appearance of the Israelite 
monarchy. This sociological observation is based upon the 
historically agreed fact that God had already given the Hebrew 
people a land and chosen them as his own prior to giving them a 
monarchy. Thus, there is a socio-theological continuity to monarchy 
evident in the Old Testament. 


Through socio-theological continuity and criticism the ancient 
religious values of monarchy are transferred to the contemporary 
social context without the cultural baggage of an ancient culture. 
Three religious values are evident to scholars of ancient Near 
Eastern history, 1) divine right of kingship, 2) duties of monarchs to 
their subjects, and 3) the necessity of enthronement ceremonies. 
Religious values notwithstanding, whether there is a God or not, 
makes no difference to the study of the sociological observations of 
people in light of their beliefs. Socio-philosophically observed the 
faithful act “as if’ there is a God. Israelite monotheism never 
allowed for the divinization of its kings, as occurred in other Near 
Eastern religious cultures. It is worth noting that a non-royal parallel 
democratic continuity is recognized within most republican and 
democratic national histories, that is, 1) authority from the people, 
not God, 2) duties concerning social welfare and, 3) formal 
installation of representatives. 
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Once established however, kingship in Israel did not reflect a 
uniform social history of the people. Saul’s reign proves less than 
satisfactory for some of the people and there is a desire to return to 
the previous form of “government by judges.” David, although 
similar to Saul in many ways, makes his own contribution to Israel’s 
societal composition. He is a hero characteristic of the gentle giant 
killer, the healer, and the poet, yet within the Kingdom of God. As 
well, there is in David’s reign a legitimate pre-Constantinian socio- 
theological theme of the monarchy as an agent in bringing the 
nascent “Church” and the Nation closer together. All Israel’s 
monarchs act as human agents in this respect. After David, from a 
socio-philosophical perspective, it becomes increasingly evident 
that Israel’s monarchy is one of inheritance, not acquisition. The 
social hereditary blood-line is preserved. Worthy of note is that 
while prophets often opposed individual kings, they never 
challenged the institution of monarchy in Israel. On the whole, the 
monarchy in the Old Testament presents a highly idealistic social 
context in which monarchs upheld God’s justice in their world. And 
it is only in recent times that the rational idea of God as a “projected 
fiction” arose within modern philosophy causing significant re- 
interpretation of the place of religion (and by implication of 
monarchy) in modern society. ”° 


96 As an anthropologist and philosopher, Ludwig Feuerbach (1804-1872) 
writing of “projected fictions” is of significance to sociologists. A prefatory note 
in the First Harper Torchbook edition of the Essence of Christianity in 1957 
reads: “Feuerbach appeared to have demolished the entrenched orthodoxies 
and to have prepared the way for the recovery by man of his rightful heritage 
and of his ‘alienated essence.’ To many liberals he seemed to show the way in 
the struggle for self-understanding, authentic existence, and social freedom. ... 
The storms of 1848 burst. Right and Left regrouped. Feuerbach lagged in the 
rear. He and his teachings were soon dwelling in the shadows. Only where 
perplexed souls sought to resolve fundamental problems of religion, culture 
and existence, did the memory of his efforts regain relevance. Strangely, his 
teachings prove to have left their mark on a choice company of men who 
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Monarchy in the New Testament 


Monarchy in the Kingdom of God is not totally analogous to earthly 
kingship. The fact is that socio-theologically the reverse is the case. 
Earthly kingship is modeled after Kingship in the Kingdom of God. 
Earthly kingship is an historical kinship of the “in between times,” 
not a kingship that transcends history or reaches its culmination in 
heaven. There is a sociological contrast between the Christian king 
on earth, which is a provisional condition, and with the reign of God 
in heaven, which is a permanent condition. Of interest to the 
sociologist is the novelty or change introduced into monarchical 
relationships in the New Testament wherein the kings of the earth 
seek to worship, that is, they submit to the king of heaven who has 
been born on earth. This may be interpreted as an explicit statement 
of sociological enchantment that differs from the previous notion of 
kings as semi-divine beings who ruled within the worlds of their 
own realms. In this understanding, the pre-existing “royal Jesus” 
brings his sacred royalty to be shared with the kings of the earth. 
This personal “gift” of the royal Jesus brings about a significant 
social change in the relationship between ruler and ruled on earth, 
as well as altering the political concept and purpose of monarchy 
itself. 


The political concept of monarchy in the Near East has taken on a 
theological dimension of sacredness unique to the Israelite people. 
It is with certain difficulty, as the sociologist understands it, that 
sacred kingship is carried over into the modern context of republican 


played decisive roles in shaping the modern mind. ... Those who have felt his 
impact include Kierkegaard, Nietzsche, Troeltsch, Scheler, Freud, Berdyaev, 
Heidegger, Sartre, and contemporary existentialists and personalities generally. 
... IS it safe, in any case to allow him to wander about undetected below the 
surface of contemporary social science and philosophy? ... Every generation 
needs access to the entire spectrum of the human spirit: that is its inalienable 
right and unavoidable responsibility.” 
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and democratic jurisdictions. As Jan Bradley has noted: “Our 
egalitarian republican-inclined, politically correct culture does not 
have much time for Jesus the king.” °’ Socio-philosophers note that 
the notion of sacred or royal kingship is largely reserved to religious 
liturgies of the various Christian denominations and thus has little 
practical influence in the larger public context of the nation. Thus, 
liturgy became an agent of re-enchantment for the local community, 
but not for the general community. This role of re-enchantment is 
not necessarily reserved to the Christian liturgy, however. From the 
perspective of the socio-philosopher all forms of metaphysically 
orientated ritual reflect some form of a spiritual enchantment 
appropriate to the human condition. 


To be noted from a socio-philosophical perspective is that re- 
enchantment of the human condition often seeks to renew the values 
inherited from the old order. Faith, justice, and obedience are 
renewed themes, not necessarily Christian, within the community 
that seek to give some social stability to society and offer protection 
from a hostile environment. However, the Christian attitude to 
monarchy has effected a change in attitude in the practice of faith, 
justice, and obedience respecting the heavenly king. That is, the 
former political structures have been renewed in light of the person 
of Jesus of Nazareth as Lord and king. As saviour of God’s own, the 
Nazarene’s_ royal attributes of justice, mercy, wisdom, peace, 
humility and righteousness are presumed to be (or ought to be) 
inherited by earthly monarchs. Some socio-philosophers view the 
failure of the sacred royalty of biblical times as providing an 
opportunity for the establishment of a secular democracy, replacing 
religious royalty. Values once considered being of divine kingly 
origin are considered simply as expedient and of human origin in 
which dis-enchantment has become secularity, in lieu of the 
enchantment motif. 


°” God Save the Queen (2002:42). 
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Sacred Kingship in Celtic, Anglo-Saxon and Medieval Britain 


Kingship, as an inherited institution, in Celtic, Anglo-Saxon and 
Medieval Britain continues the enchantment motif although not 
primarily from a Christian perspective. Rather, the motif is 
recognized along the lines of the ancient philosopher Thales’ 
comment acknowledged by Aristotle (De Anima 411 a 7-8) that “all 
things are full of the gods.” From the 6" century onwards pagan 
ideals of sacredness from these primitive cultures were grafted on to 
the Christianity brought to Medieval Britain thus changing the role 
of the pre-Christian kings. And eventually, their role was taken over 
by the Church which, through its priests, became the main 
intercessor between the people and God. This religious shift was the 
result of the socio-political and theological work by early Christian 
missionaries who realized that the way to convert pagan peoples was 
to convert their rulers first, who would then re-fashion the social and 
religious life of their subjects. 


The Irish monk Columba (6 century) besides establishing 
monasteries in Ireland was a king-maker. He viewed the Christian 
notion of monarchy which provided order, stability, and community 
as properly replacing the arbitrary rule of warlords and chieftains. 
Socio-philosophers recognize that his approach established an early 
and unsophisticated form of “Church/State” alliance, as it were. 
Their argument, formulated in hindsight, follows from the Emperor 
Constantine’s politically significant decree that suspend persecution 
of Christians which eventually allowed their religion to become the 
favoured and established religion of the Empire. Concerning the 
contemporary British monarchy, Ian Bradley notes that “like the 
Celts, the Anglo-Saxons also brought into Britain ideas of sacred 
kingship which were subsequently integrated into a Christian 
understanding of the spiritual dimension of the monarchy.” °° The 
increased and continued emphasis on the spiritualty of the 


°8 God Save the Queen (2002:57). 
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monarchy, as characteristically Christian, enhanced the power and 
prestige of the monarchs who eventually merged their authority with 
the Church. Thus, both monarch and Church had a role to play in 
fashioning the governance of their common subjects. The 
sociological merging of powers and prestige of each contributed to 
the establishment of English Christendom and ultimately to the 
Church of England as a socio-political phenomenon. From a 
sociological perspective the Church of England is an example of a 
societal conflicts that resulted from the medieval monarchs of 
Europe, who recognized that the Church was a significant 
constituent in their society, and desired to make its ministers agents 
of the crown. Known as the Investiture Controversy, during the late 
11" and early 12" centuries, it involved the monarchies antecedent 
to the Holy Roman Empire against a revitalized papacy. At issue 
was the prerogative of monarchs to install clerics to their office. As 
a result a spiritual monarchical government became a pinnacle of 
enchantment of English society. To the contrary, the socio- 
philosophical phenomenon of laicité (as advocated in contemporary 
France) is an example of an opposing social development. The 
social movement towards Jaicité is an attempt of the civil 
government to divest itself of any relationship with the Church and 
govern without the aid of a religious authority. In short, laicité may 
be conceived as a pinnacle of dis-enchantment. 


The Coronation Service: The Height of Enchantment 


Today, the British coronation service is primarily a religious service 
rather than a constitutional ceremony. The religious origins of the 
service date from the action of Pope Leo HI crowning the Emperor 
Charlemagne on 25 December, 800. From a socio-philosophical 
perspective the Church had clearly become the supervisor of the 
imperial inauguration process. In terms of ritual the ceremonials of 
the service have changed minimally throughout the centuries. Of 
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significant note, however, was a change made by the Act of 
Supremacy in 1558, after the Reformation, to the monarch’s 
position to the Supreme Governor of the Church of England. By this 
Act, allegiance of the Church to the Pope was severed permanently. 
There was also the necessity for the monarch to defend the 
Protestant faith after the Glorious Revolution of 1689. Both changes 
brought about significant social changes in lives of the people 
clearly indicating that religion was a significant component of 
English society of the day. 


A recent report in the internet magazine This Week noted that in 
England and Wales the adherence to the Christian faith has dropped. 
A 2021 census by the Office for National Statistics revealed that 
Christians were a minority in England and Wales, with fewer than 
half of the population considering themselves to be Christians. As 
well, Britain has become less religious and less white Caucasian in 
the decade since the last census. ®? Thirty-seven percent of the 
people said they had no religion. Supporters of secularism said the 
shift should trigger a rethink of the way religion is entrenched in 
British society. °° 


An indicator of the level of spiritual significance of the coronation 
service to my mind is that, to date, the service is held within the 
context of the Holy Communion Service according to the rights of 
the Church of England. Of current socio-philosophical significance 


°° Worthy of note: “The objection to using Caucasian to refer toa 
white person is that many whites do not actually come from the Caucasus 
region. Be this as it may, there is no rule in language stipulating that the 
formation of a word must be based on logic; were this the case we would 
not call members of this racial group either Caucasian or white, since 
there are very few whose skin color is in fact that exact shade.” Merriam- 
Webster (Internet) s. v. “Caucasian” https://www.merriam-webster.com/ 
dictionary/Caucasian (accessed 7 February, 2023). 


100 https://www.theweek.in/news/world/2022/11/29/uk-christians-now-a- 
minority-in-england-wales-reveals-census.html (accessed 7 February, 2023). 
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is the major sociological adjustment that would need to occur in 
British society should King Charles III elect to be crowned 
otherwise, i.e., outside a communion service. The multi-religious 
and multi-cultural Britain of today needs to somehow be recognized 
within any coronation service of future British monarchs. Thus, 
depending on its formulation the coronation service could be a step 
towards dis-enchantment of British society. Should the service take 
away the sacred significance of the coronation ritual, Ian Bradley 
notes that “we also lose a key moment of reconstruction and 
rededication in the religious life of the nation.” '°! 


In the case of the British monarchy, a move to the lessening of 
enchantment (from the Roman perspective) began with an internal 
reversal of the meaning of “Defender of the Faith” in the Church of 
England. Defender of the Faith, a royal title given by the Pope had 
become associated with defense of the Protestant faith since the 
reign of Henry VIII. As well, in the political evolution of the 
relationship between Church and State in the United Kingdom 
another significant reversal had taken place. Sociologists and other 
theorists have noted that the Israelite model of kingship, as a 
spiritual covenant between monarch and God, had been replaced by 
a constitutional contract between monarch and subjects. In other 
words, the monarchy had become democratically constituted such 
that a non-elected monarch entered a power sharing agreement with 
Parliament. As result , the religion of the monarch took on less 
significance in establishing the spiritual values in a democratic 
society. 


Of particular interest to theologians, philosophers and sociologists 
is the form that King Charles’ Coronation Oath will take. Will it be 
Christian, multifaith or secular in nature? '°* Any form that lessens 


101 God Save the Queen (2002:93). 
102 To my mind, as a sociological philosopher, a multifaith Coronation Oath 
is an immediate controversial issue in light of King Charles’ personal 
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Christian influence in society will be an acknowledgement of the 
continuing waning of authority of the Christian Church in the 
political forum and a continuing Christian dis-enchantment of 
British society. Religion’s role as a counterforce to that which is 
secular in British society is beginning to be less evident. Ian Bradley 
concludes in his assessment: 

If the sovereign was now seen as being accountable as much 

to the people through Parliament as to God, there was still a 

strong sense of the divine ordination of the institution of 

monarchy and the importance of obeying the powers that be. 

The widespread prevalence of this view helps partly to 

explain why Britain did not go down to route taken by both 

the Americans and the French in the eighteenth century and 

espouse a wholehearted doctrine of popular rights and 

contractual government. WD? 
However, many socio-philosophers wonder, as I do, if the sense of 
divine ordination of the modern British monarchy will be able to be 
maintained in an increasingly secular society. Does the sociological 
history of the Protestant Churches in the United Kingdom foretell 
the history of the British monarchy? A characteristic of the 
Protestant faith, according to Auguste Sabatier, is its tendency to 
non-unitarian diversity. He explains: 

It is equally evident that Protestantism cannot be imprisoned 

in any definitive form. It leads to variety of formulas, rites, 


preferences. A future issue is the one that will arise over the monarch’s role as 
Supreme Governor of the Church of England. The office of Supreme Governor is 
not divinely established but is a constitutional reality. “At Her Late Majesty The 
Queen’s Coronation in 1953, she was anointed by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and took an oath to ‘maintain and preserve inviolably the 
settlement of the Church of England, and the doctrine, worship, discipline, and 
government thereof, as by law established in England’” [my italics] 
https://www.churchofengland.org/queen-her-faith-and-church-england 
(accessed 7 February, 2023). 

103 God Save the Queen (2002:113). 
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and associations as necessarily as the Catholic principle 
leads to unity. !™ 
This is a significant socio-philosophical question, whose solution in 
favour of monarchy or in favour of democracy, cannot be 
undertaken in this brief essay. 


There are three socio-philosophical spheres that come to mind as 
legacies of the Victorian era: one, civic duty through philanthropic 
and charitable works (an application of the social gospel inherited 
from Christianity); two, spiritual leadership evidenced through 
example and exhortation and, three, the development of ceremonial 
services and rituals. These three sociological observations reflect 
changes in the social order that can be investigated and thus are 
indicative of Britain’s contemporary societal values. What is being 
slowly revealed, if one follows the media’s reporting on the 
members of the royal family is that they are evidently moving from 
a quasi-religious public phenomenon to the phenomenological 
status of dis-enchanted public celebrities. They seem to be joining 
the vast majority of the public celebrities leading the entertainment 
and sports industries, dominant in the West, who notoriously lack 
any sense of spirituality and enchantment in the values publicly 
proclaimed through their life-styles. Thus, dis-enchantment is bound 
to have an effect of the future of the monarchy. But it must be 
remembered that the same phenomenon of dis-enchantment may be 
observed within democracy as its politicians and public servants 
drift from a vocational status to a celebrity status. 


From a socio-philosophical perspective, I suggest that in the future 
an implicit spirituality, rather than an explicit one, will characterize 
a secularized British monarchy. That is, future monarchs may 
cultivate a personal spirituality, even a humanistic one, but the office 
need not be so constituted. For the British monarchy, a Christian 
spirituality is characteristic of the office, as an inheritance from 


104 Outlines of a Philosophy of Religion (1897:218). 
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Christian beliefs chosen for their ability to establish unity among the 
monarch’s subjects. Not to be discounted, then, is the wisdom 
tradition of Christianity incorporated into the monarch’s personal 
presence in society. Finally, monarchy, either tribal or national, is 
the most personal and perpetual form of all governmental and 
leadership systems. These three aspects of monarchy, civic duty 
(politics), spiritual leadership (charity) and ceremonial ritual 
(culture) justify the sociologists’ choice to view the monarchy as a 
proper locus, outside the Church, for the foundation of 21 century 
theology. 
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ADDENDUM 


As an example of what I mean by a socio-philosopher “doing theology outside the 
Church” is reflected in an essay I published in the now discontinued Canadian 
Journal of Adlerian Psychology, (1999, Vol. 29, n. 2. pp. 38-48). I attempted to 
demonstrate how a sense of spirituality (not a sense of religion) has always been 
highly significant in the mind of King Charles III, even when he was Prince of 
Wales. This essay was written prior to the level of sophistication and ease the 
Internet has made available for obtaining research material. Thus, I am grateful to 
Amanda Neville, former Information Officer of The Press Secretary to HRH The 
Prince of Wales, for her kind assistance in providing me with photocopies of the 
Prince’s speeches. In personal correspondence with me she wrote: “with regard 
to the question does His Royal Highness prepare his own speeches? Obviously, 
His Royal Highness has a large input into the speeches, but his Private Secretaries 
assist along with a select band of people who are specialists in various fields. His 
Royal Highness obviously has the final say.” I take this to mean that no one has 
“put words into his mouth” that are not his own. (Reference to Adler’s “the fifth 
life task” in the essay refers to human significance in light of secular theology.) 


SOCIAL INTEREST IN THE THINKING OF HRH THE 
PRINCE OF WALES 


Abstract 


The Prince of Wales is a visionary thinker. The Adlerian fifth life task is 
reflected in his visionary thinking. He seeks to discern meaning in life 
through the tasks of individual and collective stewardship and spiritual 
leadership. His vision has the potential to place him among the foremost 
promoters of social interest in Western culture as it enters the next 
millennium. In tune with the times, HRH The Prince of Wales will most 
likely make a positive social contribution to his country and the world. 
His personal spiritual journey, interpreted in terms of Adlerian 
principles, suggests this. 


I have written elsewhere (Savage, 1998) concerning Adler’s Social 
Interest (SI) and its usefulness in the contemporary context. 
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Adler’s common sense approach to living is set out in his 
theory of Social Interest (SI). SI refers to a feeling of 
belonging, of being accepted within a community. Further, I 
argue that SI constitutes and distinguishes our human nature 
such that SI is more than mere civil association. SI reveals a 
transcendental understanding in its more developed 
stages.... This transcendental understanding invites an 
individual to future spiritual development. (p. 43) 
In this present article, I examine certain speeches of HRH The 
Prince of Wales and show that the Prince, consciously or 
unconsciously, thinks like an “advanced” Adlerian thinker. He 
thinks in terms of the Adlerian notion of the fifth life task. Many of 
his speeches reflect the Adlerian notion of the fifth life task in its 
more developed stages which contain an explicit spiritual 
component. This is sufficient reason to suggest that Adlerian 
thought is having an influence, albeit not clinical, in the public 
domain. 


We may safely presume, that as King, Charles Windsor’s thinking 
will continue to reflect Adlerian principles. These principles will be 
an asset to him as monarch. They will help keep him in touch with 
the modern world and in tune with the thinking of his subjects. 
Examining the thinking of HRH The Prince of Wales in terms of the 
fifth life task highlights a distinctive leadership style that will be 
beneficial to his future subjects. 


I argue that the present thinking of the future monarch is an 
encouragement to those who seek to advance SI now and in the 
future. The Prince’s thinking, as reflected in his speeches, is not 
intended for himself alone in order to make him a better person. A 
purpose of the Prince’s thinking is to increase SI for the common 
good and to encourage a spirituality in his future subjects. By doing 
this he thus helps himself. Since the fifth life task concerns 
spirituality (Mosak & Dreikurs, 1967), it is important that the 
monarch understand the spirituality that is relevant to his future 
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subjects. If he fails, the effectiveness of the monarchy will be 
diminished. 


It is difficult and somewhat risky to evaluate and draw conclusions 
about an individual’s thoughts as they are being formed and being 
put into words. Thoughts change as personality changes. I discuss 
the thoughts of HRH as they appear in his speeches. I identify the 
context of these speeches, assess his words, and draw conclusions 
about the developing philosophy of the future king of England. His 
visionary thinking reveals examples of “non-competitive ways to 
live, including useful and desirable work and open relationships” 
(Croake & Slavik, 1998, p. 72). 


The Prince is convinced that seeking philosophical and spiritual 
meaning to existence provides the universal link between humans. 
Humans seek a meaning to existence that lies outside of themselves. 
Mosak and Dreikurs say that “any personal ‘encounter’ with God, 
through acceptance, alliance, public worship, individual prayer, or 
‘miracles’ may give meaning to existence” (Mosak & Dreikurs, 
1967, p. 21). Humans strive to understand their own meaning as well 
as the meaning of the world that is realized by their thoughts, goals 
and actions. In his speeches, the Prince often develops the thought 
of contributing to the common good and community participation, 
that is, SI. 


This Adlerian way of thinking by the Prince of Wales provides 
social opportunities for change. The Prince is not a prophet. 
However, he does remind the realm, and others who care to pay 
attention, where and how they have gone astray. He reminds his 
future subjects of eternal truths they presently seem to ignore. This 
is a goal of the fifth life task according to Adlerian thinking. 
Drawing on personal experience which he has gained from the world 
he has encountered; the Prince encourages opportunities for social 
improvement and supports efforts that are constructive of the human 
spiritual condition. 
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The Prince’s thinking reveals a subjective and personal perspective. 
That is to say, he is an interpretive thinker who takes his own 
experience as primary. His visionary thinking acknowledges 
something (or someone) greater than himself. He has made a 
decision to believe in a greater power. This, as Mosak and Dreikurs 
(1967) relate, is part of the personal life task. Like most visionary 
thinkers, he struggles to express himself clearly. Clues in the 
Prince’s speeches indicate that he hopes to help others grow into a 
deeper understanding of spirituality and in the truth concerning the 
unity of objective and subjective knowledge. In sum, through the 
example of his thinking a way of engaging in the fifth life task is 
reflected to the public. 


Material and Spiritual Stewardship in the Fifth Life Task 


With these words the Prince sets a personal and achievable goal for 
material and spiritual stewardship: “Good stewardship celebrates 
the beauty and the diversity of the natural world. We should not, I 
believe, just be “managing the Earth’s resources more efficiently’ 
(relying on a traditional utilitarian ethic), but seeking to live in 
balance with the rest of creation, even if we cannot discern any direct 
and immediate material benefit to ourselves in that process.” 
[Speech 1] Material and spiritual stewardship, on an individual and 
collective basis, are a concern for the Prince. According to him, we 
need to recognize our individual role in conservation as well as 
recognize that individuals are part of a greater whole. His holistic 
way of thinking accepts that the whole is greater than the sum of its 
individual parts. A Marxist Socialism is not compatible with the 
Prince’s thinking. Marxist Socialism looks only on the material 
organization of human life as the Objective of government. This 
denies spiritual stewardship which is arguably an objective of civil 
government. 


The Prince also opposes unbridled capitalism as an answer to social 
problems. Rather, he favours a co-operative and responsible 
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approach to matters of material and spiritual stewardship. To further 
the ends of material and spiritual stewardship by business and 
education, he suggests that a business and educational partnership 
is a process which . . . has to prepare young people for the 
assumption of responsibility of one kind and another, for an 
active approach to citizenship, and for an understanding of 
the spiritual and moral dimensions of life—values which are 
all too easily submerged in the endless search for short-term 
profitability or buried beneath the more debilitating aspects 
of consumerism. [S. 2] 
The Prince, like many in his generation, reacts to what he perceives 
to be an overbearing, arrogant and destructive establishment within 
modern society which works against SI. 


Among his earliest memories is a horror at contemporary trends of 

thought which seemed aimed at “destroying the traditional 

foundations on which so many of our human values had been based 

for thousands of years” [S. 3]. To the Newspaper society he says: 
qualities of understanding, tolerance, judgement and good 
sense... are now everywhere under attack. They seem to be 
threatened by pressures in our society which not only 
undermine these values, but also intimidate the people who 
hold them. It appears to me that a preoccupation with the 
fashionable theories and trends of the day is threatening to 
eat away at the values of our society. [S. 4] 

Although not a revolutionary thinker, he is certainly an evolutionary 

thinker. 


The future king has shown concern for the material stewardship by 
establishing various trusts. 
We have to show trust, mutual respect and tolerance, if we 
are to find the common ground between us and work 
together to find solutions. The community enterprise 
approach of my own Trust, and the very successful 
Volunteers Scheme it has run for some years, show how 
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much can be achieved by a common effort which spans the 
classes, cultures and religions. [S. 5] 


These trusts illustrate how he realizes the fifth life task in a 

pluralistic public context. Likewise, the fifth life task includes 

empowering spiritual stewardship within the community. 
In my experience, any approach to the problems of urban 
regeneration which is not based on community 
participation—a_ participation which empowers the 
community—is doomed, on the whole to failure.... It means 
helping to shift the balance of decisions from the developer 
and the planner towards those who live and work in a 
particular place. [S. 6] 

Thus, those who plan urban regeneration in a society ought to seek 

input from that society to achieve a balance of material and spiritual 

benefit. 


The Millennium, according to the Prince, is a powerful visionary 
notion with its own creative powers for SI and a balanced 
stewardship. 
We need to use the Millennium to reawaken our capacity to 
rejoice in all creation, to celebrate the glorious richness of 
God's world and to re-establish our spiritual foundations 
which we can draw from the great religious traditions. [S. 7] 
This universal thinking is the fifth life task. Among the Prince’s 
concerns disclosed through engaging in the fifth life task is the right 
to worship with a free conscience, as distinct from the toleration of 
worship, not just for Christians but for non-Christians as well. 


Speaking of renewal in the Millennium he says: “This concept of 
renewal is not the monopoly of Christianity, but is central to many 
great faiths.” He continues to say that “the deeper, more 
fundamental, aspects of the Millennium are barely being considered. 
Why should this be when here, above all, lies so much of its true 
meaning and significance for us, not just as Christians, but for 
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people of all faiths and creeds?” (S. 7) From a social interest 
perspective, the Prince looks at the whole world not just the United 
Kingdom. His travels have given him a global perspective reflected 
in his thinking. This global outlook ensures that he does not restrict 
his thinking to Christian interpretation. The Prince understands the 
Millennium as an opportunity for renewal irrespective of religious 
persuasion. The goals of SI, material and spiritual in the fifth life 
task, can be presented to the nation through the concept of 
Millennium renewal. 


Spiritual Leadership in the Fifth Life Task 


In the contemporary Western context, little seems to be missing in 

life. However, according to the Prince, Westerners lack a dimension 

of spiritual fulfilment. 
Despite all the dramatic changes that have been wrought by 
science and technology, and all the remarkable benefits they 
have indeed brought us, there remains deep in the soul...of 
mankind a persistent and unconscious anxiety that 
something is missing—some vital ingredient that makes life 
truly worth living; that provides that inexplicable sense of 
harmony and beauty to a world which is in danger of 
sacrificing these elements on the altar of outmoded and 
irreverent ideology. We are told that our contemporary built 
environment must reflect the ‘spirit of the age.’ But what 
concerns me most of all is that we are succeeding in creating 
an ‘age without spirit.’ [S. 3] 

This concern for spirit is one of his vital messages and it is not 

simply a rhetorical issue. 


Spirituality, or a search for meaning, is the common denominator 
that all humans share. Spirituality is a matter of the heart, not of the 
head. He addresses the Temenos society: 
My support for Temenos is based on the importance of 
maintaining perennial wisdom and traditional forms of 
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knowledge—that is, knowledge acquired through means that 
come from the heart; but not necessarily from the head— 
(our head is so often telling us one thing, while our heart is 
telling us something else). I am one of those people, for 
better or for worse who tends to follow his heart, and that is 
the only way in which I can operate. I think this is an 
important, if hidden, feature in many people’s lives, but the 
use of the heart is ‘educated out’ during the process of 
education in the West. [S. 8] 

That our head tells us one thing and our heart another when it comes 

to the meaning in life, he clearly states in a speech to the Salvation 

Army at its 1978 Congress: 
To my mind the example set by the Salvation Army is 
Christianity at its most essential, simple and effective level, 
unfettered by academic or theological concern for dogma or 
doctrine. In an age when we are assailed on all sides by a 
host of outlandish philosophies and inhuman beliefs, when 
people are uncertain about what is right and what is wrong 
and anxious about being considered old-fashioned or out of 
date, it seems worse than folly that Christians should still 
argue and bicker over doctrinal matters which only serve to 
bring needless unhappiness and distress to a considerable 
number of people. Surely what we should be worried about 
now is whether people are going to become atheists; whether 
they are going to be given an idea of what is right and wrong; 
whether they are going to be given an awareness of the things 
of the Spirit and of the meaning and infinite beauty of nature. 
These are the things which matter and these are the things 
for which Christians ought to join together with 
determination and understanding. [S. 9] 


As part of the contemporary cultural condition, the Prince 
recognizes that spirituality has rights, as it were. 
There is, I believe, a resurgence of spirituality across the 
world; small beacons of civilizing values in the face of the 
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all-pervading materialism of recent times, which represent 
a yearning to improve the deeper quality of our lives and to 
restore those enduring cultural priorities which represent a 
moral foundation in a world dominated by consumerism. 
[S. 7] 
These rights ought not to be forfeited or sold out to commercial 
concerns. 


The Prince desires to provide for and to aid all humanity given that 
all are created in God’s image and likeness. This is an extension of 
Adler’s understanding of the purpose of religion. This desire to 
assist or aid is not merely of human origin. Like all Adlerian thinkers 
contemplating the fifth life task, the Prince recognizes another 
element at work prompting the living-out of a peaceful existence: 
I do not expect you to agree with me, but I believe that the 
most urgent need for Western man is to discover that divine 
element in his being, without which there never can be any 
possible hope or meaning to our existence in this Earthly 
realm. [S. 10] 
One could hardly say this in public without some personal 
experience to rely upon. 


Drawing on his personal experience, the Prince encourages 
opportunities for improvement and supports efforts that are 
constructive of the human spiritual condition. This leads to a 
developing of spiritual leadership in the fifth life task. He tells future 
architects: 
What I would like to be taught and explored and studied in 
my Institute, is the fact that the architecture that nourishes 
the spirit is not so much a traditional, which resembles or 
apes the past, but rather a particular kind of architecture 
whose forms, plans, materials, are based on human feeling. 
[S. 3] 
The Prince’s speeches reveal that his understanding of personal 
feeling is similar to that of other Adlerian thinkers and that “one can 
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use feeling to lead oneself into a life of community interest” (Croake 
& Slavik, 1998, p. 64). 


The Prince encourages cooperation among his future subjects, 
including those with contrary beliefs or no beliefs. This is an 
element of the fifth life task. Mosak and Dreikurs (1967) write 
concerning this cooperation: “In addition to describing God and his 
relationship to Him, each individual assumes a posture toward those 
who either do not believe in God or those who do believe in Him 
but who do not share the same definitions or the same forms of 
relating to Him” (p. 17). 


The Prince is not a philosopher, nor an academic, nor a historian but 
he is a modern, significant thinker. His way of understanding brings 
the constructive thinking of Adler’s fifth life task to the public 
forum. He says: 
Iam no philosopher, but I can try to explain what I feel spirit 
to be. It is that sense, that overwhelming experience or 
awareness of a oneness with the Natural World, and beyond 
that, with the creative force that we call God which lies at 
the central point of all. It is, above all, an ‘experience.’ It 
defies conscious thought. It steals upon you and floods your 
whole being despite your best logical intentions. It lies deep 
in the heart of mankind as if some primeval memory. It is 
both ‘pagan’ and Christian, and in this sense, is surely the 
fundamental expression of what we call religion. [S. 3] 


The Prince’s thinking presents us with something new. He is a 
modern man who has shifted his thinking away from expected topics 
and perspectives of royal tradition and delves into an uncharted area. 
This engagement of the fifth life task he has truly begun on his own. 
He explains this, in part, to future architects: 


I discovered that Descartes and scientific rationalism led to 
a mechanistic view of the Universe and of Man’s place in it 
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and I began to realise what lay at the root of this feverish 
revolution.... I have often wondered why it is that I was not 
seduced by this conveniently logical, but utterly soulless 
philosophical approach. [S. 3] 
This shift in attitude, the break it represents with royal tradition, its 
warmth and fervour show a courageous development towards SI in 
the thinking of the future monarch. 


This type of spiritual discovery is an example for all who engage in 
the fifth life task. By way of encouragement, the Prince advises: 
I would like students to learn that in order to be able to design 
with sensitivity and an appropriate sense of reverence for the 
natural surroundings, they first need to learn humility and 
how to submerge the inevitable egocentric tendencies that 
we all experience. [S. 3] 


In his biography of His Royal Highness, Jonathan Dimbleby (1994) 
writes of a personal spiritual journey undertaken by the Prince. This 
journey led His Royal Highness to submerge his own egocentric 
tendencies and, in turn, to suggest a way for others to follow. 


Comment 


From this brief examination, I conclude that the Prince’s present 
thinking reflects an understanding of Adlerian SI at the level of the 
fifth life task. This is an appropriate way of thinking for a future 
monarch in tune with the times. I anticipate that the Prince’s 
thinking will continue to develop along the pattern of Adlerian SI 
and this will be increasingly evident in his speeches and public 
pronouncements. 
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